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BUSINESS NOTICES 


weekly on Thursdays. 
Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York. 
London: Arthur Ackerman, = ae Street. 
is: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 
Siceteden for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five — 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or posta 
or express money order. ee at send 
" . Single copies ten cents. : 
“ie nat be accompanied with postage 
ear their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
ge responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 
Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
ef each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
“Paenge of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
ehange of address both the old and the new address 


must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to receivea single 
copy ne vogue a immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Asn Mo 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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Entered at N. Y. City P.O, as 2d Class Matter. 
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Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Soid also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continem®;] Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Beston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicage, MacD onald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Ta ylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N F elis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co ,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor, Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co,, 96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Wey bosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel, 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Tow man & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Wercester, F. A. Easton. 


~ Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. “ 
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66 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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Answers to Correspondents ‘ ‘ , , es 
A Small Country House . P . es 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING BY MAIL 


By a lady ot refined taste and wide experience. Will 
execute all orders promptly and carefully. Circulars 
containing full particulars sent on application. Ad- 
dress Mrs. M, K. Zust, 100 West g4th Street, New 
York. 


Society woman who has had great success in de- 
A signing and selecting toilets of personal friends 
both in this country and abroad, will select 
materials or execute orders for gowns in the very 
latest models or attend to the remodeling of old 
gowns, Shopping orders of all kinds also taken, 
References given and required. Address Mrs, 
ELEANOR Lewis, care Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





MOLLIE O'HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 


STADLER & FALK 
MAKBRS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





M, FINN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 W. 48th Street 





RENFREW 
RECEPTION, EVENING AND STREET GOWNS 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUT-OF-TOWN ORDERS 
124 West 35th Street, New York 





Well-established dressmaker wishing to extend 
A her business will fill orders without charge for 
ladies recommending new customers, Address 

for particulars, A. H., care Vogue. 








TAILORS 





FULLENCAMP & CO. 
MAKERS OF MEN'S CLOTHES 
324 Fifth Avenue, between 32nd and 33d Streets 
New York 





H. JANTZEN 
MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 





HERALDRY 








AMERICAN HERALDRY. Heraldic assistance; 
critical and practical render ed to genealogists, families 
and designers, W ork sent for examination, returnable 
if not desired Mortimer Delano de Lannoy Puarsi- 
vant-of-Armes Mem.. N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., 
Societe Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu 
Berlin. 104 W. 120th St., New York, near Lenox 
Ave. 











DIED 


Brown.—At the Windsor Hotel, this 
city, Wednesday morning, 12 Jan., Emma 
Pendleton, widow of Dr. A. Woodruff 
Brown. 

Remsen.—At his residence, Bayshore, 
L. I., Robert George Remsen, son of the 
late William Remsen and Jane Suydam, in 
the 44th year of his age. 


WEDDINGS 


Rutherford-Jackson.-~—TheRev. Will- 
iam Walton Rutherford, son of Mis. Walter 
Rutherford, and Miss Anna H. Jackson, 
daughter of Mrs. William H. Jackson, were 
married in St, Thomas’s Church on Mon., 
17 Jan., at 30’clock, the Rev. Dr. John 
Wesley Brown officiating. Bridesmaids, 
Miss Adelaide R, Jackson, Miss Louise Fre- 
linghuysen Jackson. Best man, Mr. John 
Rutherford, 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Banks-Belt.—Miss L. Annie Banks, 
daughter of Mr. Charles Banks, of 14 W. 
40th St., to Mr. Charles W. Belt, of 
Baltimore. 

Garner-von Moltke.—Miss Edith Gar- 
ner, daughter of the late Mr. William Gar- 
ner, to Count Leo von Moltke. 

Wright-Chapman. — Miss Beatrice 
Wright, daughter of the late Mr. Ebenezer 
Wright, to Mr. George Chapman, of New 
York. 





INTIMATIONS 


Aiken.—Among those who have taken 
cottages at Aiken forthe season are Mrs, 
Andrews, Mr. John Simpkins, Mr. Duryea, 
Mr. John T. Coolidge, Dr. and Mrs. Valen- 
tine Mott, Mr. and Mrs. Clinch Smith, Mr. 
George C. Lyman, Mr. and Mrs. William 
R. Travers, Mr. Center Hitchcock, Mr. R. 
Phelps Carroll, Mr. Sheffield Phelps, Mrs, 
Augustus Jay, Mr. William Kane, Mr, and 
Mrs. Chailes Havemeyer, Mr. H. G. Mc- 
Vickar, Mr. W. Butler Duncan, Jr. Stop- 
ping at the New Highland Park Hotel wil] 
be Mr, Herbert Leeds, Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam Appleton, Mr. and Mrs. Randolph Ap- 
pleton, Mr. and Mrs. George Von L. Meyer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Dolan, Mr. and Mrs, 
D. Murray Bohlen, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Sands, Mr. and Mrs Duncan Elliot, Mr, 
and Mrs. Foxhall Keene, Mr. and Mrs, J. 
Harry Alexandre, Mr. and Mrs. William E, 
Iselin, Mr. Frederick O. Beach, Mr. S, 
Howland Robbins, Mr. Goold Redmond 
Mr. and Mrs. C. Grey. F 

Depew —Mr. Cnauncey M Depew has 
taken for next summer the Pinard cottage at 
Newport, which he occupied last season. 

Haig.—Mr. and Mrs. George Ogilvie 
Haig, who have been spending a month with 
Mrs. Astor, sailed yesterday on the St. Paul, 

Neilson.—Mrs. Frederic Neilson has 
taken a cottage at Aiken, where she will 
spend the southern season. 


RECEPTIONS 


Astor,—Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor 
will give an evening 1eception and musicale 
on Tue., 1 Feb., at their residence, 840 Fifth 
Ave. 

Breese.—Mrs. James Lawrence Breese 
gave the first of a series of receptions on Jan. 
13 at her residence, 127 E. 30th St. to intro- 
duce her cousin, Miss Annie Urquhart Potter, 
daughter of Mr. James Brown Potter ; Mrs. 
Breese will receive this afternoon and on Jan. 
27th, 

Boardman.— Mrs. Albert Barnes Board- 
man gave the first of her two receptions yester- 
day ; her second will be on Wed., 26 Jan. 
at 5 E. 66th St. 

Conde.—Mrs. Switz Condé, Miss Condé 
gave a reception yesterday afternoon at their 
residence, 6 W. 56th St. 

Eden.—Mrs. John H. Eden, Miss Eden, 
will give their second reception on Wed., 26 
Jan., at 11 W. 49th St. 

Du Pont.—Mrs. Henry A. du Pont, 
Miss du Pont, will give their last reception on 
‘Tue., 25 Jan., at the Buckingham. 


RECEIVING DAYS 


MONDAYS 


Bergh.—Mr. and Mrs. W. Christian 
Bergh, until April, at 126 E. 36th St. 

Hyde.—Mrs. William H. Hyde, at 105 
E. 61st St. 


TUESDAYS 


Borrowe.—Mrs. Hallett Alsop Borrowe, 
in Jan., at 13 Central Park West, 

Maitland —Mrs. Robert L. Maitland, in 
Feb., at 10 E. 35th St. 


WEDNESDAYS 


Flint.—Mrs. Austin Flint, Jr., until 
Lent, at 18 E. 45th St. 

Ripley.— Mrs. Edward Hast'ngs Ripley, 
in Jan., at 76 Park Ave, 

Wells.—Mrs. John Wells, Mrs. Booth, 
née Wells, at 32 E. 25th St. 


THURSDAYS 


Cowdin.—Mrs. John Elliot Cowdin, 
until Lent, at 13 Gramercy Park, 

Davies.—Mrs. William Gilbert Davies, 
Miss Davies, in Jan. and Feb., at 22 E. 45th 
St. 











CLUBS 


Midwinter.—The Midwinter Club 
meet this season at Sherry’s, on 8, 28 Feb. 
16 Mar., 1 Apr. 

Thursday Evening Club.—The se 
ond meeting of the Thursday Evening @ 
will be held this evening at the residence 
Mrs. William E. Dodge, 262 Mad, Ave. 
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DINNERS 


Blanchard.—Mrs. George R. Blanchard 
gave a dinner on 13 Jan., at her residence, 1 
Washington Sq., North. Present were Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles T. Francklyn, Mr. and 
Mrs. Berwind, Colonel and Mrs. Frederick 
D. Grant, Mrs. H. Victor Newcomb, Mrs. 
Dunlap Hopkins, Mr. George C. Munzig, 
Mr. Haliburton Fales. 

Coppell —Miss Florence Coppell gave a 
large dinner on Tue., at her residence, 40 
Fifth Ave., the guests going to the Fort- 
nightly dance at Sherry’s, afterwards chaper- 
oned by Mrs. Herbert Coppell. 

Day.—Miss Susan DeForest Day gave a 
dinner at Delmonico’s last week, Present 
were Major General Wesley Merrit, General 
and Miss Daniel Butterfield, Mr. and Mrs 
John E. Cowdin, Miss Norrie, Miss Ives, 
Miss Norah Godwin, Mr. Richard T. Parker, 
Mr. David Wilcox and Captain Louis H. 
Strother, U.S. A. 

Miller.—Mrs. J. W. Miller will give a 
dinner this evening at her residence, 113 E. 
joth St. 

Vanderbilt.—Mr. William K. Vander- 
bilt will give a dinner and cotillon on Thu. 
eve., 10 Feb., in honor of his niece, Miss 
Lila Vanderbilt Sloane, at his residence, 660 
Fifth Ave. 


DANCES 


Astor.—Mrs. Astor gave a large ball on 
Monday evening at her residence, 842 Fifth 
Ave. The cotillon was led by Mr. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., dancing with Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor. 

Charity Ball.—The Charity Ball will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria on Fri. eve , 14 
Feb. The ball will be opened by Mrs, Levi 
P. Morton and Mr. Elbridge T, Gerry. 

Gerry.—Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry 
will give a dance on Wed. eve., 2 Feb., at 
their residence, 2 E, 61st St. The cotillon 
will be led by Mr. Worthington Whitehouse. 


CONCERTS 


Eustis.—The second recital by Miss 
Lydia Eustis and the Adamowski Trio will 
take place this afternoon at the house of Mrs. 
Levi P. Morton, 681 Fifth Ave., and the 
third recital on 31 Jan. at the residence 
of Mrs. William C. Whitney, 24 W. 57th 
St. 

The first of a series of invitation con- 
certs was held at the house of Mrs. A. 
Cass Canfield, 40 Park Ave., on Tuesday 
evening. The second concert will be given 
at the residence of Mrs. John Jacob Astor. 


MUSIC 


Boston Symphony.—The third Boston 
Symphony concert will be given in the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House this evening. Mme. 
Nordica will be the soloist. 


PROGRAMME 
Academic Overture .. ....... . .....+-.. Brahms 
Aria, ‘* Ah, Perfido”....... phen abies Beethoven 
Suite, ** Les Erinnyes”’ (firsttime ........ Massenet 
Elizabeth's aria from“ Tannhauser"’. .... Wagner 
Symphony ** From the New World”’..... . Dvorak 


Brooklyn Oratorio Club of 200 voices 
will sing Mendelssohn’s St. Paul in the 
Brooklyn Academy on Wed, evening, 2 Feb. 
Walter Henry Hall will be the con- 
ductor, and there will be a full orchestra, 
under the leadership of Gustav Dannreuther. 

Damrosch.—Mr. Frank Damrosch has 
accepted the directorship of the Euridice Club 
of Philadelphia. 

Ensemble Club —The Ensemble Club 
of the new Joseph Joachim’s School, an or- 
ganization conducted by Miss Geraldine Mor- 
gan, violinist, and Mr. Paul Morgan, violoncel- 
list, meets once a week in the school rooms 
for practise in all kinds of ensemble music. 

New York German Conservatory. 
The New York German Conservatory will 
give an orchestral concert in Chickering 
Hall this afternoon. 

Nenendorff.—The memorial performance 
for the late Adolph Nenendorff will take place 
at the Metropolitan Opera House oa Thu. 
eve., 27 Jan. The Committee of Arrange- 
ments ; Messrs. Edward Lauterbach, Theodore 
Killian, the Hon. Oswald Ottendorfer, ex- 
Judge A. J. Dittenhoefer, Messrs. Jacob H. 
Schiff, Randolph Guggenheimer, Anton Seidl, 
Charles F. Tretbar, Walter Damrosch, Frank 


K. Sanger, Heinrich Zoellner, Julius Lorenz, 
August Spanuth, fohn Wyman, H. E. Kreh- 
biel, M. Auspitz, Gallus Thomann, Nathan 
Straus and others. 


LECTURES ON MUSIC 


Damrosch.—Mr. Walter Damrosch gave 
the first of a series of lectures on the music 
d:amas of Wagner at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
on Tue. afternoon. Two more lectures will 
be held on 25 Jan, and 1 Feb. Among 
those interested are Mrs. John Jacob Astor, 
Miss Callendar, Miss DeForrest, Mrs. Jules 
Montant, Mrs. Trenor Park, Mrs. Spencer 
Trask and Mrs, William C. Whitney. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Teutonic.—Sailing Wed., 12 Jan., Mr. 
D. H. Andrews, Mr. T. S. Barraclough, 
Mrs. Ole Bull, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Carr, 
Mr. J. St. George Dillon, Mr. R. G. Glen- 
dining, Mr. and Mrs. R. C, Campbell- 
Johnston, Archdeacon Jones, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Kennedy, Mr. and Mrs. Murray 
Kennedy, Mr. Frank C, Lawrence, Jr., Mr. 
Ashton Lee, Hon, Hester Lyttleton, Judge 
McDonald, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. Morgan, Jr , 
Mr. James C. Potter, Rt. Hon. Horace 
Plunkett, M. P., Mr. and Mrs, James Ross, 
Mr. Beaumont Taylor. 


| SEEN ON THE STAGE { 


§ Se Merry Wives of Windsor was suc- 


ceeded on this week at Daly’s 
Theatre by the popular Twelfth 
Night. 


The Royal Box, which Mr. Coghlan tried 
so hard to keep at the Fifth Avenue where it 
made such a hit, has repeated its Broadway 
success over on Madison Avenue at the Gar- 
den Theatre, whither the play was removed 
for a fortnight’s run. The public has shown 
so much appreciation of the excellent work 
of Mr, Coghlan, playwright, and Mr,Coghlan, 
actor, that the season has been extended to 
four weeks, and it is not unhkely that the 
Garden may house the Royal Box for many 
weeks to come, 


The Countess Valeska has proved a fortu- 
nate investment for Miss Julia Marlowe, her 
audiences at the Knickerbocker Theatre 
having been large and enthusiastic. The 
critics point out to this charming young actress 
that she does well to add individualized plays 
to her repertoire. There are other Juliets and 
Julias, but in Valeska Miss Marlowe offers 
the public what it especially craves—-a nov. 
elty. 


The fascinating Princess and her-Butterfly 
and her whimsicalities retires from the Ly- 
ceum on Saturday night to be succeeded there 
on Monday next by the Tree of Knowledge, 
which will re-enlist the services of Miss Julie 
Opp and Miss Mary Mannering among other 
well-known members of the Lyceum Stock 
Company. 

There have been some reappearances and 
some shiftings about -of plays during the 
week. The most notable return to the city 
boards was that of Richard Mansfield, who 
has been giving a round of his favorite rdéles 
during the week at the Harlem Opera House. 


A large contingent of the population are 
interested in the migrations of the ‘* girl”’ 
plays, and for such the announcement is set 
down that The Girl from Paris began an en- 
gagement at Wallack’s Theatre on Monday, 
It will be remembered that this variety-show 
type of drama was the success of Herald 
Square Theatre a few months ago. 


The Castle Square Opera Company brought 
out the Lakes of Killarney on Monday, it 
being the fourth opera produced by the com- 
pany during the New York season, which be- 
gan on Christmas Day, 


Miss Fannie Davenport will begin her an- 
nual New York season on Monday next at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre. She is to reappear 
in several of Sardou’s plays. 


Shore Acres has had a profitable fortnight 
at the Fifth Avenue. 


The Little Minister, at the Garrick, is ap- 


proaching its one hundred and fiftieth perform- 
ance, and still the audiences pay and applaud. 


A Ward of France is at the Grand Opera 
House for the week. 


The Governors as presented by Ward and 
Vokes will be given at Fourteenth Street 
Theatie next week, 


Miss May Irvin, it is rumored, is to take 
her Miss Fitzwell to London, the object being 
not only to amuse the British public but also 
to enlighten them as to the proper singing of 
negro melodies. 


Edward Remeni is the latest most impor- 
tant addition to Keith’s attractions. 

Robert Hilliard appeared in A New Yorker 
at Hoyt’s Theatre on Monday last. 


AT THE THEATKES 


Academy of Music—8.15, The White Heather. 
American—8,15, The Lily of Killarney. 
Bijou—8.15, The Swell Miss Fitzwell. 
Broadway — 8.15, The Highwayman. 
Casino—8.10, The Telephone Girl. 
Columbus—8.15, My Friend from India, 
Daly’s—8.15, ‘1 welfth Night. 

Empire—8.20, The Conquerors. 

Fifth Avenue—8.20, Shore Acres. 

Fonrteenth Street— An Irish Gentleman. 
Garden—8.15, The Royal Box. 

Garrick- 8.20, The Little Minister. 

Grand Opera House— 8, A Ward of France. 
Harlem Opera House. 3.15, Richard Mansfield, 
Herald Square—8.15, The French Maid. 
Hoyt's—8.30, The New Yorker. 
Knickerbocker - 8.15, Countess Valeska 
Lyceum—8.15, The Princess and the Butterfly. 
Manhattan—8.15, The Ballet Girl 

W allack’s—8.15, The Girl from Paris, 
Keith's—V ariety. 

Proctor’s—Variety. 

St, Nicholas Skating Rink. 

Ice Skating Palace 

Koster & Bial’s— Variety. 

Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 
Harlem Music Hall—Vaudeville. 

Eden Musée—Cinématograph, Waxworks. 


A NEW SOCIAL REFORMER— 
MRS. CHARLOTTE PER- 
KINS STETSON—AND 
HER FORTHCOM- 

ING BOOK 


Here is to be another book on the 
Woman Question—and those who 
have regarded the question as ex- 

hausted, or who have been sure, at least, that 
their interest in it is at an end, are to learn 
that, on the contrary, the subject has never 
been really opened up, and that it is capable, 
in certain hands, of inspiring all the interest 
of a novelty. 

Those to whom Mrs. Stetson is known 
as a born orator and a brilliant talker, as the 
author of a few powerful stories and of a 
number of witty verses, recognize her ability 
to discover new aspects in things that have 
always been discussed, and to present these 
novel views in a style that cannot fail to 
arrest attention. This power is the result of 
her own abounding and vital conviction, the 
intensity of which has concentrated all her 
literary effort along the one line. Verses, 
speeches, even stories, are all the expression, 
more or less direct, of those ideas which have 
crystallized in the book to be brought out in 
Boston next month, the title of which is 
Sex in Social Economics. 

Mrs. Stetson is now in New York, writ- 
ing hard on the last chapters, but willing to 
talk about the theories which she is about to 
give in a connected form to the public, She 
frankly avows her expectation that these the- 
ories will have practical effects; that they 
will give new impetus to the movement to- 
ward the economic equality of the sexes. 

This author is marked out by nature for a 
reformer ; she is fitted to lead, and might 
be expected to lead even a forlorn hope to 
success. She comes of the proselyting 
Beecher family. Her striking personality, 
her beauty, the grace of her address, above 
all the free joyousness with which she sets 
forth her revolutionary doctrines and her 
confident hope of upsetting the established 
order of things, are certain to gain her a 
following, to give her that personal influence 
which every leader of a popular movement 
must have. 

Whether the movement which Mrs. Stet- 
son devotes herself to forwarding will ever 
become popular is another thing. Certainly 
it has against it at present almost the entire 
force of pubjic sentiment and all the senti- 
mentalists, masculine and feminine. 
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Mrs, Stetson’s prime contention is that 
the economic dependence of woman upon 
man is wrong ; that it is contrary to the o:der 
of nature and ‘responsible for the principal 
evils of our present economic system ; that it 
brings the element of sex into the industrial 
world, thus embittering competition in an 
inordinate degree ; that it degrades woman, 
generically, to the rank of a parasite. Hes 
bvok goes to show in detail that the relega- 
tion of practically an entire sex to the per- 
formance of domestic duties has not had the 
happy effect that might have been expected ; 
that it has not raised the process of the final 
selection and preparation of food or of the 
care of children to a science or an art. That, 
in fact, baldly put, women do not know how 
to do those things which public opinion has tor 
ages declared to be their sole business, and 
which public sentiment has invested with the 
halo of a heaven-appointed mission, The 
first function of the female animal below the 
human rank is that of selection; the most 
important, because upon selection depends the 
character of the race. This function woman 
has to a great extent abdicated. She does 
not select, because she cannot. She is de- 
pendent and must take what she can get. 
Let her therefore become independent ; let 
her select in conformity with a higher stand- 
ard, and much will have been done toward 
assuring the improvement of human con- 
ditions and character. 

This is a bare outline of the opinions which 
Mrs, Stetson defends with a vigor, eloquence 
and wit that will ensure her an attentive 
audience, if nothing more. These opinions 
interest her so much that she rightly believes 
their demonstration must interest even a 
public weary of woman. 

Sex in Social Economics, to be issued in 
February, will be followed later in the spring 
by a new edition of Mrs. Stetson’s volume 
of verse, In This Our World. These verses, 
as has been said, are almost without exception 
social satires in line with the authors serious 
views, and are memorable for ease, fluency, 
and point. 

As to the stories, among which stands out 
that remarkable study of incipient insanity, 
**The Yellow Wall-paper,’’ Mrs, Stetson 
waives discussion of these as matters of com- 
paratively little importance. 

‘* They may come out later,’ she said, 
the other day, with unaffected carelessness 
** but stories don’t interest me except as ex- 
pressions of myself. I can’t stop to bother 
with characters, I’m so interested in my 
own theories that I can’t consider theirs. 
What absorbs me is not the careful analysis 
and disentangling of individual character,. but 
the deduction from broad fields of observation 
and experience, of character in mass. Not 
the individual but the race.’’ 





[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped apd addressed envelope for reply.]} 

See illustrations on other page. 


A T this season one can always buy such 


handsome furs at about half what one 

has to pay earlier in the winter, that 
it is really an advantage to waita little. This 
year’s fashions have called for more volum- 
inous wraps, longer boas and larger muffs 
than heretofore, all of which points will be 
greatly appreciated by the thrifty woman who 
buys her furs now with the idea of having 
them altered for next winter when the furrier 
predicts that the models will be less extreme. 

A pretty opera cape of green and white 
brocade is edged with ermine. It has a high 
and full collar of the fur, finished at the back 
with a large green satin bow and long ends; 
the lining to this pretty cape is of white satin. 
The price of the model is $75, but duplicates 
may be obtained at a reduction. 

As ermine is now in fashion and promises 
to remain so next year, it is not a bad invest- 
ment toindulge inaset A particularly smart 
one has a huge muff, also a boa, that gives 
the effect of a straight band of fur around 
the throat, ending in a regular bow of ermine 
consisting of two loops and ends of fur edged 
with small white fox tails. The boa may 
be bought for $15 and the muff for $30. 


(Continued on page v.) 
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New and fresh patterns for 
Spring and Summer Wear. 


Lyons Silks. 
Corded Silks and Satins, Moire 
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White Silks for Wedding Gowns. 
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Holds the Dress in Shape. 


Tae only garment taking the 
place of extra skirts which 
were heretofore necessary to hold 































the dress skirt out in correct lines, 

Does away with all stiffening, in- 
terlining, bustle or reed extenders, 
and the stiffness of starched skirts, etc. 

The EMPRESS is cut in the exact 
shape of the newest dress skirts, and 
is corded with a highly tempered 
spiral wire, which is self-adjustable 
to every position of the wearer. 
Supple — yielding — durable—springs 
quickly into place after compression, 
successfully answering the require- 
ments of all weights or materials, 
giving the much-desired (but never be- 
fore attained) graceful contour. Light 
in weight (insilk less than 144 pounds). 
May be elaborately trimmed for even- 
ing wear without being heavy, since 
their flare and style is due to the ar- 
rangement of the spiral wire, and not 
to a succession of heavy frills and 
flounces. 
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HIGHEST AWARD 
World's Columbian Exposition 


E. TWYEFFORT 
MAKERS OF MEN'S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th S;. 





Shetland, Homespun. 


Tattersall W aistcoat, Highland Spats. 


(Fur-lined Coats a Specialty.) 
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THE MOST LUXURIOUS ESTABLISHMENT OF 
ITS KIND IN THE WORLD. THOROUGHLY 
EQUIPPED IN EVERY PARTICULAR. . 
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Robably only in this land of woman's supremacy would certain 
P subtile tyrannous tendencies on the part of men be objected to 
by women. The average American husband is so much the 
superior in consideration to the husband of every other nation that by 
comparison he appears well-nigh faultless. The eternal man in him 
is, however, of very stalwart proportions. 


Under the law he has marital rights which he would regard 
himself as a brute if he enforced ; but it is amusing to note how when 
he least suspects it he betrays his belief in the supremacy of the hus- 
band, however indulgent he may be. In fact it is usually when he is 
consciously beneficent that he reveals his innermost conviction as to the 
relative status of husband and wife. He will explain that he does not 
object to his wife interesting herself in this or that movement, and with 
an air of ownership he will add: ‘I interposed no objection to her 
being secretary of the church club,’’ or whatever the association may be. 
It does not occur to him that his wife has as much moral right to join 
any society without his permission as he has to do likewise without 
her sanction. He reveals by the very manner of his comment on such 
matters that he regards her as he does his children ; she, like them, 
follows her inclination, not because it is her right to dispose of her time 
as she pleases, but according to his will in the matter to let or to hinder. 


This tyrannous tendency is very marked when it comes to a ques- 
tion of religious or economic belief. Should she evince a growing inter- 
est, say in Christian science or theosophy, although he himself may 
belong to the churchless and creedless majority, he will speedily bring 
all his authority to bear in discussions of the subject. He says to her, 
as though he were confessing unparalleled magnanimity : ‘« I have per- 
mitted you, without objection, to hold orthodox views as to religion 
and to attend church services, although, as you know, I do not believe 
in your creed, but I certainly cannot permit you to make my name 
ridiculous by running after new fads like Christian science.*’ Or it 
may be a society of economic education following the lines of Sumner’ s 
teachings or a Womans’ Suffrage League, the theories of which run 
counter to his beliefs. He expostulates and argues, taking a high tone 
in the matter and declining to have his name mixed up with such 
theories—always his name be it observed. He does not realize that 
in thus seeking to restrain his wife's liberty of choice he is exercising 
an intolerable tyranny, He cannot wholly forget that by the laws of 
the statute book and the unwritten ones of custom he is the dom- 
inant force ; and if the occasion arise, he quickly reveals that consider- 
ation and justice towards women are after al] but a veneer with him, 
and that the real man tolerates no equality 


The lesson of a wite’s independence is a hard one for husbands 
to learn even in this country, and the greatest obstacle in the 
way of their realizing it is the economic dependence of the wife. This 
is to be deplored for the reason that, while men generally regard it as 
their duty to support their wives, they are never entirely free from the 
feeling that in a way wives are living on their bounty; and a pensioner, 
even an extravagantly petted one, never occupies the dignified position 
that an economic free woman does. 


A wife with an independent income is likely to adopt what creeds, 
religious, political or economic, she may prefer without other than 
what may be turned academic opposition from her husband. 
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HAPHAZARD JOT TINGS 


ing of the Young Woman's Christian 

Association the Rev. Cuthbert Hall 
girded at higher education and art culture be- 
cause in the opinion of the speaker they were 
responsible for the discontent of the maidens of 
the village and small town. The Association 
the speaker was addressing was included in his 
censure, he accusing it of encouraging the mi- 
gration of the girl cityward. 


T° an address delivered at the annual meet- 


* 

The severe struggle, the privations and the 
foredoomed failure which mark the career of 
most of these adventurous girls were sympa- 
thetically reviewed; but what most disturbed 
the speaker was the fact that her aspirations 
made the country girl scorn marrying and set- 
tling down in her native village or town. The 
girl in this particular is but following the trend 
of populations all over the world ; the young 
especially of every nationality, be they peasant 
or middle-class, have no thought of marrying 
and settling down in the country. The ten- 
dency is one that cannot be stayed or turned 
aside by lamentation or exhortation. It is 
simply a new and acute phase of What shall we 
do with our girls ? a question that has taxed the 
intelligence and the sympathy of the scientific 
philanthropist since the early day when through 
education and opportunity the evolution of 
of woman and society had reached the plane 
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There is crying need of sympathetic, intel- 
ligent guidance as to what paths are already 
choked with strugglers, and which directions 
she had best take if economic independence is 
her ultimate goal. But a command to settle 
down and marry and beget children in semi- 
poverty and intellectual isolation with hard 
work and family cares as inevitable accompani- 
ments will continue to be disregarded by the 
brightest and most capable country girls. 


A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE. 


He had heard of persons being among the four 
hundred, and also of their being in the swim, 
and so when he came to define the social status 
of a certain family in the apartment house the 
colored elevator man in an endeavor to 
exalt them to an altitude of superlative hight 
said, ‘¢ Oh ! the L——-s have carriage calls every 
day. They are the most high-toned folks in 





A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE, 


where motherhood and wifehood were recog- 
nized as neither desirable nor attainable in the 
case of every girl, and when achievments by 
woman in other than the domestic sphere won 
applause and pence. The revolt of the sex 
against the monotony, drudgery, unappreciation 
and dependence of the average wedded life is 
widespread and deepseated, nor is there any 
prospect that the sentiment will weaken. 


VIEW FROM SOUTHEAST 


the house Why, they swim in the four hun- 


dred !”” 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Engagement, Marriage and Death notices for 
publication in Vogue Thursday, should arrive 
at the Head Office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, by noon Monday of the same week. 
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HER ANSWER 


‘¢ WT looks like rain."” The ‘¢ parson ’’ gazed 
I at-me suspiciously, as if I doubted his 
word. I did not care whether it rained 

ornot. Besides, I never differed with the Rev. 
James Calbron— he always got back ten fold. 
I put my feet on the railing, and looked at the 
black clouds gathering in the west. Flashes of 
lightning played up and across their surface, and 


VIEW FROM SOUTHWEST 


a boat, becalmed, lay cut out sharply against 
the dark background. 

The Rev. James sat drumming his fingers on 
the arm of his chair. 

*‘It looks decidedly like rain,’’ he said. 

It certainly did, so I said nothing. 

Isabel came on the piazza carrying a light 
bamboo rod. 

‘« Trout from the dock ?*” I asked. 

‘¢ Snappers,’’ she answered, shortly. 

Isabel does not like my way of trying to 
make game of her. 

‘« Don’t snap my head off, and I'll bait your 
hook.”’ 

‘«It looks very much as if we were going to 
have a shower,”’ said the Rev. James, still 
drumming his fingers. 

¢<Tt will blow around,” said Isabel, without 
looking at him. ‘I wish it would rain to-day, 
for the race will be to-morrow. Come on, 
Jack, or we shall miss the float.** 

I took the rod and followed her to the dock. 

‘There are clams in that row boat ; will 
you get them ?”’ 

I clambered down into the leaky boat, fished 
out some clams, cracked two together, and 
baited the hook. 

**Gillies are better bait,” 
*« Can't you get some, Jack ?*’ 

** Not knowing what variety of animal a 
gillie may be, I can’t. Is it a Scotch gun- 
boy? I see none about.’’ 

‘< A gillie is a minnow, and I don’t think 
gun-boys are called gillies.”” 

‘Is a gillie the boy that finds your golf 
ball? I know there is something Scotch in it.”’ 

Isabel was playing a rather gamy snapper, 
and did not answer. I lifted it in the net and 
baited the hook. 

‘Why are you catching snappers, Isabel ? 
It is not much sport, is it ?*” 


said Isabel. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE, FROM DESIGNS BY M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT 
UPPER ILLUSTRATION, THE DRAWING ROOM. LOWER ILLUSTRATION, THE HALL AND STAIRCASE 
(For full description see text) 
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(Continuedjfrom page 36) 

‘¢I wished some fresh fish. Apparently a 
hotel where boat loads pass every day is unable 
to procure it. Last night at dinner it was posi- 
tively high.”’ 

I could not dispute that point, so I filled my 
pipe and remained silent. I was thinking of 
the change that had taken place in Isabel. A 
year before she had been everything a young 
girl should be. Now she gave herself up to 
all manner of sports, and they had not proved 
beneficial. 

‘¢ How soon will that month be up, Isabel ?”’ 

She made a fresh cast before replying. ‘It 
was up to-day.”” 

«« And your answer, dear?’’ I had dropped 
my pipe and was standing near her. 

«¢ You won't get to-day.”’ Her tone was de- 
termined, anda fish delayed her for some minutes. 

*¢And why not, pray? A promise is a 
promise, you know.”’ 

‘<You have broken your promise to me 





already. You said that you would come to 
me at daybreak, and it is now four o’ clock.” 

‘*T lost my calendar, dear. I thought it 
was to-morrow.”” 

‘You mean you forgot. As you are a day 
behind, you will not lose anything by waiting 
until to-morrow.”” 

‘«Ts that an acceptance, then?’ 

‘Don’t be more stupid than you naturally 
are, Jack.”” 

Isabel seemed piqued. On the whole I was 
glad I had forgotten. The worm had turned, 
though accidentally. 

‘© You will come in the boat to-morrow, 
Jack?’’ asked Isabel. ‘*We can each have 
one man to act as crew.”” 

I knew that acting as crew meant pulling on 
the sheet until one’s arms ached, hustling 
heavy sand-bags, and sitting on wet decks, far 
out to windward. 


Still her asking me looked hopeful, and I 
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accepted, though with little grace. The clouds 
had blown round and the sun shone again. 

Isabel looked across the water at the boat 
still becalmed. 

«¢ That fellow had better be taking in a reef. 
It will breeze up presently.’ 

«¢ What do you mean by that, Miss Isabel ?*’ 
asked Freddie Perkins coming up the dock. 
‘¢Do you mean that it will blow hard ?”’ 

He was always so immaculate, almost effemi- 
nate, that I disliked Mr. Perkins, though I 
tried to treat him with the respect due a large 
bank account. 

‘«Look out for the fish, Perk,’’ I called, 
“I'm off.”” 

I longed to see a slippery snapper squirm 
over those faultless golf trousers. As I stooped 
to pick up my pipe I heard him saying some- 
thing about his boat’s winning the race. 

Isabel laughed, ‘‘ You need not be too sure 
of winning. What then?’’ 

«¢T shall win you, anyway,” he said. ‘It’s 






Servants 


Pred roo 


As I could not kill him I would kill snipe, 
and when the sky gave promise of clearing, I 
borrowed oilskins and souwester, unearthed my 
decoy, and rowed out into the rain. The snipe 
flew well and I enjoyed rare sport. My oil- 
skins began to leak, and the sport palled as the 
damp soaked into my clothes. My craving 
for blood had passed, and as I could safely 
return without doing the Rev. James bodily 
harm, I did so. The rain fell steadily, soaking 
me to the skin. I went into the Casino for 
whiskey and found a large party, including 
Isabel, playing pool ; Perkins was showing her 
the shots, and she followed his advice in a 
charmingly ignorant way, though I had taught 
her the game thoroughly. 

Isabel was sitting on the piazza when I came 
down from changing. Perkins, as usual, was 
in attendance, and the Rev. James sat drum- 
ming on a chair near by. 

Isabel made room for me on the settee. 

¢* What luck ?’” she asked. 







































A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE, FLOOR PLANS 
(See text ) 


legitimate to use foul means if necessary.”’ 

“©The devil you will,’ I thought, and 
Isabel’s laughter rang in my ears as I climbed 
the steps. 

The next day it rained—a regular all day 
affair, a steady, lazy, downpour. All morn- 
ing I lounged around the piazza waiting for 
Isabel, and smoked many pipes. As she did 
not come I sent her a note asking for her de- 
cision. Her answer was short and to the point. 
It simply said that owing to the rain I could 
not get my answer until afterthe race. I could 
not imagine what I had to do with a race of 
cat-boats. I once thought I understood Isabel, 
but lately had begun to doubt it. 

The Rev. James appeared as I gave up the 
problem, and said that the snipe would fly well 
after the rain. It was the most sensible thing 
I had ever heard him say. He muttered some- 
thing about other little birds not coming out in 
the storm. 
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‘¢ A few yellow-legs and plover. They flew 
well.”” 

‘*I wish you had taken me, I haven't had 
any luck this summer. Why did you leave 
me behind, Jack ?”’ 

‘* I went suddenly, to save a life,’’ I said. 

‘« Whose ?”” she asked, eagerly. 

«*T shall tell you, if you tell me how I am 
connected with the result of the race.*’ 

Perkins looked at her sharply, and the Rev. 
James snickered behind his paper. 

«Oh ! you are my crew, you know.”’ 

I saw it was impossible to try to get anything 
out of Isabel, so I hailed the Commodore on 
his way to the Casino, and swapped yarns with 
him until dinner. 


* * * 


The race had been on for some time. Isabel 
would not talk, and I was tired of changing 
sand-bags. My finger jammed in the block as 




















the boom lashed over. I held it up crushed 
and bleeding. Isabel glanced at it, then at the 
luff of the sail, her lips compressed. 

‘¢Can you trim in the sheet?’ she asked. 
I wound my handkerchief around the finger 
watching her from the corner of my eye. 

‘*Trim in the sheet.*’ Her foot tapped 
impatiently as she tugged at thetiller. A drop 
of blood fell in a little star on the deck. _|sa- 
bel was watching the luff and did not see it. 
I pulled gingerly at the sheet, using one hand 
and three fingers. 

«« That is flat enough, 
fast and get to windward.”” 

I sat on the deck, shifting my gaze from her 
face to the luff of the sail. It was shaking al- 
most imperceptibly atthe throat. Not finding 
it interesting I looked back to her face. The 
mouth was set and hard, and the little brown 
hands straining at the tiller were tense and 
drawn. 

We were well ahead, though Perkins’s boat, 
The Isabel, was coming up rapidly to leeward. 
We seemed to do nothing but tack, and on each 
hitch Perkins gained materially. The stake- 
boat was almost hull down in the distance. 

«¢ Once we get before the wind nothing can 
catch us,’’ said Isabel. ‘* They will catch us 
before we get round the mark.”’ 

The stakeboat rose slowly as we raced along, 
not more than forty feet apart. We were a 
little behind, though still holding the advantage 
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she said, ‘¢ make it 
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I sat down comfortably and began filling a 
pipe. 

«« Please.” 

I shook my head. Again the worm had 
turned. 
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piled the sandbags as far aft as possible and 
sat on them. Isabel smiled her thanks, and I 
was rewarded. 

-¢ We will catch them now,”” she said. 

** Look, Jack, he is lowering his peak.*’ 
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BEDROOM 


of the windward berth. Isabel was growing 
nervous. I saw Perkins speak to the girl at the 
helm ; she threw the boat into the wind and 
headed straight for us. Isabel looked help- 
lessly at me, and before I could stop her came 
about with a clatter. Perkins laughed taunt- 
ingly as he passed us to windward. 

For a time this lead was increased, but as the 
wind freshened we gained a little. 

*¢ You've lost,’’ I said to Isabel, «I shift 
no more ballast.’* 

The lee rail plunged under as we stood away 
on the tack that would carry us round the 
mark. 

‘< Jack,’ said Isabel, ‘‘ take those bags to 
windward.”” 

‘« Not a bag.”” 
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on looking up I found her 
eyes full of tears and her 
face wistful and sweet. 

Although she stamped 
her foot, I had seen a 
trace of the old Isabel and swung those bags 
to windward as I had never done before. 
The boat made better headway, and Perk- 
ins was only a hundred yards ahead as we 
rounded the mark. The other boats were 
reefing, and I noticed that The Isabel was 
beginning to plow. I let the sheet run, 
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STAIRCASE 


Sure enough Perk was letting the peak hal- 
liard run. The rest is only the telling. As 
we crossed the line I took the tiller and sailed 
on, far away from everyone. 

‘* Isabel,’” I said, ** you have won.*” 

‘« Have you anything to say tome, dear ?"’ 


(Continued on page 42) 
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(Continued from page 39) 


It was not necessary to say it, and how I 
kept the boat from jibing is a miracle. 
J. H. R. 


CULLED HERE AND THERE 


*He Atheneum does not mince matters 
‘| when it says that Sarah Grand’s Beth 
‘«becomes a perfectly insupportable 
bag of fads and views, without a spark of hu- 
manity in her, when she has grown to woman- 
hood. Above all, Sarah Grand must not try 
to make her favorite characters smart. Some 
of Beth’s scathing replies to various men have 
a dignified stupidity about them which is al- 
most amazing. 


Tattooing is coming to the front again in 
Paris—which means that women are taking it 
up, since mere men would find it difficult to 
set a fashion of that kind. India-ink figures 
are now called ‘¢ tattoographs,’’ and are done 
in many colors. One great tattooist has made 
them an art. Princess Waldemar of Denmark 
has a beautiful anchor and crown tattooed on 
her arm, half-way between the shoulder and 
elbow, which is naturally conspicuous when- 
ever she wears evening dress. The Queen of 
Greece has an anchor on her shoulder, which 
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she caused to be tattooed there as a token of 
affection for her father, the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, Lord High Admiral of the Russian 
Fleet. Lady Randolph Churchill is the only 


woman, we believe, in the English 
nobility who can boast of being tat- 
tooed. It was done while she was 
traveling in India, and was suggested 
by her seeing the operation performed 
on a British sailor. She sent for the 
artist and asked for designs. He 
proposed the symbol of eternity— 
a serpent holding its tail in its 
mouth. Lady Randolph liked it, 
and the result is a beautifully exe- 
cuted serpent coiled about her arm 
just above the wrist, which, as a 
rule, however, is covered with a 
broad band of gold to avoid attract- 
ing attention. 


When a year or two ago Miss Lankester 
insisted on going into housekeeping with the 
young man of her choice without entering by 
the door of matrimony, and moreover took the 
whole world into her confidence in the matter, 
it was pretty certain that her example would 
inspire other young women to go and do like- 
wise. There is a large class of people, the 








majority of them of the female sex, who take a 
delight in defying convention and so assuming 
a superiority over the rest of their fellow crea- 
tures who are bound by the shackles of cus- 
tom. There appears to be a peculiar fascina- 
tion in making this unconventional entrance 
for conscience sake and in calling together 
friends and neighbors to rejoice at this freedom 
from conventionality. Quite apart from the 
morality of such a proceeding we would point 
out that it is extremely inconvenient to the rest 
of society and therefore unfair. 


The sale of various articles coming under 
the name of Greek Industries is about to be 
established in London, and were a similar depot 
started in New York no doubt it would thrive 
on its own merits. It is interesting to know 
that the Greeks are expert metal workers and 
that they tan good leather scented like Russian 
leather, manufacturing many orignal things 
from it, such as tsarauks—pointed-toed, tasseled 
shoes which make comfortable slippers—bags 


or pouches, belts in which are carried every- 
thing a mountaineer requires for a journey, in- 
cluding a second pair of shoes, money, ciga- 
rettes, knives, a handkerchief, brush, revolver, 
etc. They excel in quaint jewelry. They 
weave a rich washing silk, without dyeing the 
cocoons, but working up the raw material in 
the natural color. Then their laces are famous ; 
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so are their colored silk embroideries, house 
linen hand woven and embellished is a delight 
to the eye; indeed all Greek needlework is 
beautiful, down to bags and stockings of the 
Albanese which are stitched like tapestry after 
they are knitted. Trousseaux could be made 
more cheaply in Greece than anywhere—al- 
ways remembering the value of the patient 
labor and the exquisite art employed by the 
latter-day daughters of Penelope. It would 
be quite a Philhellenic thing to be married on 
the condition that all carpets, rugs, portiéres, 
embroidered curtains, etc., for the new menage 
should be of Greek furnishing. If marrying 
be too much of an heroic remedy for Greek 


distress it should be, at all events, possible for 
good Philhellenics to buy all their Chrismas pres- 
ents at the new Greek depot in London. 





Communications must be signed with the name 
and address of the sender. No others will re- 
ceive consideration with a view to publication. 
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THE ART INTEREST 


PICTORIAL ADVERTISING 


N enterprising Frenchman has been pre- 
paring a critical survey of the field of 
modern illustrated advertising under all 

its heads, and copiously illustrated with inter- 
national pictorial examples. Our own beloved 
country, we are pleased to observe, makes a 
fine figure in this important branch of modern 
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progress, the unbiased compiler giving us credit 
for many developments both of the practical and 
artistic side of this art, including some which 
are not altogether common among us as yet, 
such as the use of raised type, printing in black 
or in colors, on the rubber soles of pedestrians’ 
shoes or the rubber tires of bicycles or tricycles, 





so that the traveler leaves behind him on the 
pavement a printed adjuration to purchase such 
a soap, or patronize such atheatre. The much 
more spiritual plan of throwing these inscrip- 
tions on the skies or on the clouds is practised 
successfully, he gives us to understand, by the 
agents of the Pall Mall Gazette and the Revue 
Encyclopédique Larousse. The unfortunate 
sandwich men and the bearers of advertising 
banners and standards are largely replaced in 





Paris by hand carts bearing a light pyramidal 
structure on the four sides of which the an- 
nouncement appears, and which follow each 
other in merciless iteration so that the most heed- 
less passer-by may not fail to take notice. A 
more ingenious scheme has been abandoned— 
that of covering an ordinary hackney coach 





with advertisements and reducing the usual fare 
one half; it was found that la délicatesse un 
peu pudibonde of the average Parisian rendered 
him unwilling thus to make himself conspicu- 
ous, and the fiacres mostly ran empty, not- 
withstanding their cheapness. 


UGLY NEWSPAPER AND POSTER ART 


Unfortunately, as this is not art for art's 
sake, it frequently happens that the ugly, the 
gross and the completely inartistic design on 
the printed page and the city wall bring in a 
larger return to the merchant who issues them 
than do some of the many graceful, ingenious 
and decorative creations of which no nation 
has a monopoly. It may be for some such 
reason that a celebrated English soap, which at 
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one time was noted for the artistic quality of 
its posters and newspaper cuts—even going so 
far as a careful reproduction in color of a 
famous picture by a P. R. A.—has recently 
been disfiguring the pages of the English news- 





papers with grotesque travesties of monkeys and (J 


tramps. 

Some of the innumerable colored announce- 
ments in our own streets are much more calcu- 
lated to repel than to attract, as one of a cer- 
tain loathsome female blowing the smoke of a 
certain cheap cigarette from her mouth, and 
another of a most offensive little brat—one of 
those curled, mamma’s-darling affairs—shrilly 
advocating some boarding-house table deli- 
cacy. 

The theatres have, naturally, enormous ad- 
vantages in their motifs to be exploited, and 
many of their affiches are works of art gar- 
nered by collectors. Even the cheaper ones— 
life-size reproductions of photographs of actors 
in costume—are frequently suggestive to the 
artist of excellent character studies. Of the 
pretty imaginative inventions which the design- 
ers bring to the service of commerce, our 
French compiler gives several in which the 
honors are about even among French, English 
and American. He might also have found 
some good German ones. One of the most 
pictorial is a little vignette by the Parisian, 
Willette—Bebé, having heard her cat sneeze, 
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immediately seizes her and proceeds to cram 
down her unwilling throat one of those famous 
pastilles which so promptly cured her own last 
cold in the head, you know. 


GLIMPSES 
THaT— 

Cast-off, put-aside sealskin garments have 
suddenly become as precious in feminine eyes 
as sable, and many are the vain regrets for 
those sold to the old-clo’ woman or sent off to 
country relatives. 
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THaT— 


When you are in doubt and perplexity 
what to give your richest women friends who 
have ‘‘everything,”’ let your birthday or other 
anniversary gift be a beautiful large sachet of 
handsome brocade, or several of them, for 
veils, gloves and handkerchiefs. They are al- 
ways most acceptable. 


THaT— 


The display of dimities, organdies and 
lawns generally are so like those worn last 
summer that we can refurbish those for a sec- 
ond season’s wear, and what with the new 
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ones we will buy, our summer wardrobes will 
be more extensive than usual. 


THE TOAD AND THE LADY 


He invalid lay back among her pillows. 

With one tired hand she pushed away 

the heavy window-curtains and looked 

out disconsolately. The world without seemed 
in harmony with her mood. Dark clouds hung 
heavily over the sky. The trees stretched out 
their bare arms as if in protestation. The 
raindrops fell from the branches heavily. Why 
lead this useless existence? All was hopeless, 
forlorn. . . . Something moved on the lawn. A 
tiny green toad was trying to jump on top of 
a branch which had fallen down across its 
path. The wood was slippery, the toad very 
small and weak. Again and again it gathered 
all its little strength for the jump, only to 
slip back to its old place. Patiently it 
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waited, as though to rest from its fruitless 
efforts, then once more made the attempt. Its 
patience was inexhaustible, its persistency un- 
tiring. At last the jump was a little longer. 
The tiny thing clung tightly to the branch and 
slowly pulled itself up on to the top. A ray of 
sunlight burst through the gray cloud and 


shone on the panting little body. The eyes 
blinked contentedly. An object lesson in 
patient endeavor and endurance. M. P. 
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THE GLITTERING BODICE-—A NON-SPANGLED 
COSTUME OF PALE CASTRO SATIN CLOTH— 
PREVALENCE OF VELVET GOWNS AT 
FULL DRESS DAYLIGHT FUNCTIONS 
—EFFECTIVE INTRODUCTION OF 
A PERSIAN EMBROIDERED BIT 
—CHEMISETTE OF VENICE 
POINT OVER WHITE SIKK 





W "vor have given up discussing the way 


gowns are built since the rush of the 

season has begun, as they are so busy 
inspecting what their friends are wearing at the 
different houses where they meet. Now volu- 
ble praise or severely critical condemnation is 
the absorbing topic, and the exchange of con- 
versation runs on the lines of how like a dream 
some are looking, and what dowdies or frights 
others are. These interjections are part and 
parcel of the pleasure had from dress-parade 
functions, for seldom is there malice au fond. 


REIGN OF GLITTER 


As for variety of styles, no one can complain 
on that score, in spite of the fact that the pouch 
motif stares one in the face at every turn. The 
ingenuity and cleverness of our gown makers 
amounts to genius, and at no time have we 
been so well convinced of it. At afternoon 
crushes generally, the skirts of gowns are more 
or less lost to sight, which is a pity, but the 
atmosphere becomes illuminated by the silver, 
gold and various spangles wrought on every- 
one’s bodice, together with the steel and jewels 
sparkling on hats and toques. No self-respect- 
ing woman of any age permits herself to forego 
this glittering mass of finery, its popularity 
seeming to bespeak that those who adopt it are 
indexed and. labeled as belonging to one of the 
clientelles who are in the movement of smart 
things. 

Occasionally of late one will meet a perfectly 
gowned woman about whom there is not the 
faintest hint of glitter-—about whom there is 
a cachet much superior to the modes of the 
hour and because of which there will sud- 
denly spring up a decided revolt against this 
shining circus toggery, in which we have 
long decked ourselves. The rumor runs 
once more that tinsel and loud show are to 
vanish forever in the spring. So many are 
weary of it that it will not cause much regret. 


A NON-THEATRIC COSTUME 


One of the gowns which induced this feeling 
of revolt was built of a lovely shade of pale 
castor satin cloth, the skirt with little or no sug- 
gestion of bottom flare, hanging particularly 
flat in front and at the sides, while fitting very 
closely in the upper part. There wasa seam 
down the front which opened below the knee, 
showing the plaits of a white bengaline skirt 
panel without ornament or trimming of any 
kind. 

The bodice, of the same cloth, was round 
and décolleté, opening in a V over a high plain 
bodice of nasturtium satin antique the neck of 
which was sufficiently low to show a glimpse 
of a white lace and lawn chemisette, and was 
finished by a turn-over collar of castor cloth 
topped by a second and narrower white benga- 
line one. This double collar effect was car- 
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ried out also on the décolletage of the first 
cloth bodice, but both the cloth and silk collars 
were much wider and fitted the low bodice 
more like double berthas, while each side of 
the bodice in front was held down by a large 
crochet olive button of castor brown silk. 

A soft black satin scarf passed under the 
high bodice collar, brought into a point by one 
end being passed over the other at bottom of 
the chemisette line in front, and was there 
fastened by a rococo jeweled brooch, the long 
ends then drawn flatly together and tucked into 
the belt which was of white bengaline and in 
front was downward pointed. The sleeves 
were tight to the arm, whatever of upward ful- 
ness being hidden by those deep bertha collars, 
while the wrists were finished with high and 
double mousquetaire cuffs of cloth and white 
silk. 

A prettier Henri 11 toque, with its narrow 
shirred brim, than the one worn, built of a 
darker castor brown velvet, cannot be imag- 
ined. Two richly colored pheasant feathers 
swept in a long, graceful curve from the left 
side, while on the same side, close to the hair, 
was posed a crush trimming of the same ex- 
quisite nasturtium satin antique which filled in 
the line of hat with wonderful becomingness to 
face and head. 


POPULAR COLORS IN VELVET GOWNS 


There are many beautiful velvet gowns worn 
on all full-dress day functions, noticeably in 
steel-grays, light grays, castor shades, reds, 
greens and black. One very greatly admired 
and worn at a ceremonious luncheon given at 
a prominent hotel, was built of a peculiar gray- 
blue velvet, having a slight hint of hidden vio- 
let—an odd tone of color but quite a tascinat- 
ing one. The credit of the gown was due to 
one of our noted dressmakers, and a great 
success she made of it. Around the bottom 
of the skirt, which touched the ground, were 
three rows of black silk machine embroidery 
in a narrow, delicate design. These lines 
ended in front with a brilliantly cut steel but- 
ton, between them being a violet velvet panel. 
The bodice, matching the skirt, was round, 
draped to the figure, and in front cut away 
straight across the bust to show a high chemi- 
sette of Venice point over white silk. This 
low front of bodice was slit downward in the 
middle, half-way to the belt, and underneath 
was a violet velvet semblance of a second bod- 
ice, which rose an inch higher across the bust 
in the same straight line, fastening at the side 
invisibly. Exquisitely wrought chains of cut 
steel were strapped across, graduated in length, 
growing smaller downward, and were fastened 
at each end by a steel ornament. This held 
the outer bodice in place and was simply per- 
fect in its effect. The open square of bodice 
—the gown neck in the back being rather low 
—was trimmed with a violet velvet collar, 
ending in revers pointed at the bust, and the 
edge of this collar was faced with soft, heavy 
white silk embroidered in Persian colors, with 
chenille and silk. 

This oriental touch was most successful, 
and is seen on many very handsome gowns this 
winter—in fact, gives them their smartness. 
Another Persian band finishes the neck of 
chemisette, and in addition are two leaf-shaped 
tabs of blue-gray velvet, lined with violet and 
set on to produce in the back the line of a high 
collar. 

The sleeves correspond with skirt and bod- 
ice, and are fitted to the arm with a slit in the 
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middle of top, the fulness depending on a tri- 
angular piece inserted. The wrists have a 
small slashed cuff turning over, and are lined 
with violet velvet. The toque worn was a tri- 
corne, the middle point rather high and sharp, 
the side ones quite spread out. It was built of 
velvet matching the gown, laid in plaits and 
edged with large cut steel beads, with a steel- 
edged velvet rosette supporting a beautiful 
bunch of violet feathers on the left. On the 
head the effect was charming to a degree, the 
toilette altogether one of great distinction and 
elegance, and marvelously well worn, which is 
the important feature. 


ON A SUMMER AFTERNOON 


Here was but one passenger for Sloton, 
the little Western Massachusetts town, 


and she lifted her skirts daintily as she 
stepped down upon the dingy old platform 
when the train stopped, and stood a moment 
to look around curiously before unfurling her 
blue chiffon parasol and walking slowly along 
the one street that led from the station. 

How queer and strange it all was, she 
thought, but no stranger than her errand. 

Some little girls playing in a yard came to 
stare at her, a vision of graceful, richly-dressed 
womanhood which they never forgot. 

To one of them she said, ‘* My dear, can 
you tell me where the Reverend Mr. Lansing 
lives ?”” 

The child looked wonderingly into the vio- 
let eyes that smiled so kindly and answered, 
‘* He lives in the big white house at the end of 
that street. He's my minister.” 

The lady thanked her and passed on. She 
found the house at the end of the street and it 
was white, but she knew that never even in her 
far-away childhood could she have called it 
large. 

The little yard was untidy with uncut. grass 
and scattered toys, and a few weed-grown 
flowerbeds gave the place a neglected look. 
Near the front steps stood a baby carriage that 
had seen hard service. 

The lady rang the bell and waited, rang 
again and waited. The bell rattled so noisily 
that it must have brought a response if anyone 
were within, and she was about to turn away 
when she heard a slight creak as of a blind and 
became conscious that someone was looking at 
her from an upper window. 

A moment after the door was opened by a 
woman with a faded pretty face and an ‘untidy 
gown. 

‘¢ Why should she look so much like the 
baby carriage,’’ was the thought that pushed 
itself into the caller's mind and made her hesi- 
tate a second before asking for Mr. Lansing. 

‘¢ Yes, ma’am, he’s in. Will you walk in, 
please ?”” answered the woman in an affected 
lisping voice. 

‘¢T probably won't detain Mr. Lansing but 
a few moments,”” said the visitor as the woman 
opened the door of the darkened, close-smelling 
parlor. 

‘¢ Perhaps he won't care if you go right into 
the study,”’ returned the other, passing on to 
open Another door. ‘* Horace, here’s a lady 
to see you.”” 

At the last sentence the visitor started slightly 
and glanced quickly at the woman. 

As she followed her guide into the study a 
tall man arose from a paper-strewn table and 























turned upon her his dreamy, introspective gaze. 
There was something refined and clerical in his 
appearance despite his unkempt hair and soiled, 
worn linen. 

For a moment he seemed bewildered at sight 
of the stranger, but suddenly a light broke into 
his eyes, a flood of crimson dyed his pale face, 
and with an exclamation of surprise he extended 
to her both hands. 

At that moment a loud scream from an upper 
region called hastily from the room the woman 
who had opened the door and who now stood 
staring at the dazzling stranger. 

**¢ Adelaide Vincent !*’ cried the minister, 
eagerly. 

There was something in the ring of the voice 
which was rich and full that made the lady's 
color rise, and there was a little tremor in the 
tones that tried to answer lightly, ‘* Adelaide 
Vincent, certainly. I have grown almost too 
stout to be mistaken for a sprite, I should think.”” 

**But how do you happen to be here? 
Where did you drop from ?*’ asked the minis- 
ter in surprise. 

Miss Vincent laughed as she answered, ‘‘ We 
are at the Langhorne again for the summer. 
I heard a few days ago that a Mr. Lansing was 
preaching here in Sloton, and I thought I must 


come over and see if he were really you. Just 
for ‘old time’s sake’, you know.”’ 
*«Sit down, Adelaide. I forgot. Pardon 


me! Why, you make me forget all the 
‘manners’ I ever had. Here, this is the com- 
fortable chair. For ‘old time’s sake’ ! How 
good you are! The Langhorne! O, that 
dear old time! Do you know you bring me 
the breath of those lost days? I can smell the 
roses and the honeysuckle, and hear the mur- 
mur of dear old Chetto brook. Do you 
remember ?”” 

Then as Miss Vincent smiled he went on, 
impetuously : ‘¢ Oh, I don’t believe you have 
a conception of what those few years of my 
young life mean to me now. I love to think 
of them sometimes in a half-glad, half-sorrow- 
ful sort of way. Do you remember those 
days, Adelaide ?*’ 

‘¢It is because I remember that I am here 
to-day, Horace,*’ returned Miss Vincent, 
quietly. 

‘¢ O, that summer—those summers !*’ said 
Mr. Lansing, with a far-off look in his brown 
eyes. ‘* Those were the days of ambitions, of 
fulness of life, of ideals. Why did they slip 
away from me, Adelaide, tell me ?”’ 

A look of embarrassment passed over the 
lady’s face as the minister looked at her with 
eager questioning, but she made no answer. 

Presently he continued: ‘‘You haven't 
changed a particle, Adelaide. But yes, now 
I look more closely you aren't quite the same. 
You are a trifle stouter, as you say—and your 
face has a different look. It was the laughing 
face of a girl when I saw it last. Do you re- 
member that last time? Do you ever go to 
that summer-house in the orchard now ?”’ 

*«Not now. We haven't lived at Chetfield 
for six years. We sold the place.”’ 

‘¢ What a pity! I used to think it an ideal 
spot,’’ said Mr. Lansing. ‘*To think that I 
haven’t seen you for ten years! You were 


twenty-one that last time, and going out to 
conquer the world with your brightness and 
beauty. 
forgotten that, have you ? 
I was. 
to a girl like you. 
chap for brass. 


I was the first victim. You haven't 
What a callow one 
And a presuming one—to talk as I did 
Trust a young divinity 


.” 
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‘¢ Or unworldliness,** murmured Miss Vin- 
cent, smiling wistfully. 

‘¢What? Well, that’s the charitable way 
of expressing it, I suppose. You weren't so 
charitable then, though, were you? You 
picked me upand set me down hard that morn- 
ing—cruelly hard. It was morning and June. 
Birds and sunshine and flowers everywhere, and 
balmy, caressing air. Another instance of the 
callowness of youth. An older and wiser man 
would have waited and tested his fate beneath 
a kindly smiling moon.”’ 

Miss Vincent laughed, and said: ‘I sup- 
pose you have lived to thank the sun for his 
unconscious part in your deliverance."’ 

«« And I suppose you are thinking that you 
knew your own mind too well to be cheated 
even by moonshine,’ returned Mr. Lansing. 
‘¢ But I’m not going to give you a chance to 
admit it, for a man likes to keep a little bit of 
sentiment hidden snugly away where the disil- 
lusionments of life won't get at it. That sen- 
timent of my youth is very sweet to me even 
now. And that promise you gave me in the 
summer-house—I would have a peg to hang a 
hope on, but you don’t remember, of course— 
that if you ever changed your mind, you would 
tell me, no matter when the time came, if it 
ever did, or how far apart we might happen to 
be. What a promise! A fine youthful ex- 
travagance, hey, Adelaide ?** 

‘¢ A youthful extravagance, I grant,”’ re- 
peated the lady, with hightened color. << Still, 
a promise once made should be kept.”’ 

‘«If you ever changed your mind you would 
tell me—Adelaide ! Adelaide! Can it be— 
why you are here to-day ?”” 

He arose, excitedly, strode to her, and 
dropped upon a knee at her side. There was 
an eager, beseeching look in the beautiful brown 
eyes on a level with her own that made Miss 
Vincent tremble, but she answered calmly, 
with a bright smile : 

‘I told you that, chancing to be so near, I 
thought it might be pleasant for us to see each 
other once more.”” 

With an exclamation of self-disgust the 
minister sprang to his feet and stood before 
Miss Vincent, looking down at her with an 
earnest, puzzled expression. 

«¢ What made me say that, Adelaide ?’” he 
ejaculated. 

Excitement had brought a light to the man’s 
eyes and dashed a shade of color upon his pale 
cheeks. 

«« There, now you look something like the 
Horace Lansing I used to know,”’ declared 
Miss Vincent, laughing nervously and quickly 
dropping the eyes she had raised. 

She wondered if standing so near he could 
hear the painful thumping of her heart. 

«¢ What a fool I was to say that!’ he be- 
gan, passionately. ‘‘ To think that you would 
ever care! And*’—as if suddenly recollect- 
ing something, he turned wearily away to his 
chair—‘‘ what difference would it, could it 
make now? You see, I am a rattle-headed 
fellow still. I forgot for the moment that we 
were not ten years back.”’ 

There was something so pitiful to Miss Vin- 
cent in his humility that she nearly lost her 
self-control, but she steadied herself with an 
effort and asked earnestly : 

‘¢ Horace, why do you stay here to stag- 
nate, to die, to be buried—literally to be bur- 
ied alive ?—you, with your gifts and your 
voice and all your equipment for large useful- 
ness. Come away from it all. You owe it to 
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yourself, to the world, to the God you serve. 
A lesser man would do the work here as well. 
Come up to the Langhorne and let us talk it 


over. You would be better for it, Horace.”’ 

There was aa ring of appeal in Miss Vin- 
cent's voice which brought a responsive fire 
leaping into the minister's eyes. He made an 
impulsive movement forward but checked him- 
self and said drearily, shaking his head : 

‘« It's too late. If there were only myself to 
consider it would be different. But Fannie 
would be unhappy away from here. She has 
lived in this town all her life, you see.*’ 

‘¢ Fannie ?*’ echoed Miss Vincent, faintly, 
trying to struggle against the numbness that 
was stealing over her. 

It seemed as if his voice replying floated 
down to her from somewhere far away. 

«« Yes, my wife. She let you in, you know. 
You surprised me so that I quite forgot to in- 
troduce her, and then one of the children 
cried.*” 

She was just conscious of wondering in a 
selfless sort of way if she were ever going to 
speak again, and if her words when at last they 
issued through her immobile lips were audible 
to the man opposite, sitting now with his head 
bowed upon his hands. 

‘¢ Doubtless you know what is best. 
glad—I mean— I have seen you. 
so much. And now I must go.” 

The spell was broken. She drew her breath 
sharply, set her teeth, clenched her hands tightly 
for an instant, than arose and went to Mr. 
Lansing’s chair, holding out her hand smilingly 
with cool conventional grace. 

Mr. Lansing uncovered his eyes and looked 
up at her. 

The suppressed passion of a lifetime burst 
from him in a groan; he took the extended 
hand, drew her toward him slightly and gazed 
long and ardently into her eyes. 

He saw something there that changed his 
look to one of half-pitying sadness, and with 
all the intensity gone from his manner he stood 
beside her. 

Laying his other hand reverently upon the 
one he still held he said softly and tenderly, 
‘*Good by, Adelaide, good by. You were 
good to come. We may never meet again— 
it is better so, perhaps. But, Adelaide,’’ he 
bent his face close to hers, smiling radiantly, 
«<there’s eternity !"" 

Her face was deathly white, but she smiled 
bravely and answered gently, ‘« Until then, 
good by.”” 

He opened the study door for her, watched 
her pass along the hall and then, as if seized 
with sudden weakness, turned and dropped 
heavily into his chair, 

In the yard asmall child was pushing a baby 
about in the carriage. 

‘*His children,’ thought Miss Vincent, 
noticing vaguely that the elder, a girl, had 
bronze-gold hair like her own. ‘I wonder if 
he guessed! I hope not, poor boy. AmI 
toblame? Ten long years I waited, but he 
would not come back. I might have known 
he wouldn't, he was so proud. I might have 

until eternity and through eternity 

Thus musing, she passed along, a lovely ap- 
parition in the streets of that dead old town. 

The children came again to stare at her and 
call, ** Did you find the minister ?*” 

They whispered one another she had every- 
thing in the world she wished for, she was so 
grand and so beautiful. 


I am 
I wished to 








Minna Stanwood. 





MISS JULIA MARLOWE 


( Now playing Countess Valaska at the Knickerbocker Theatre. ) 


IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL 


, 


‘*Nowchildren,’’ said the pretty school 
ma'am to the grammar class, ‘¢ you must 
never use a preposition to end a sentence with.”” 


In a village literary society the managers 
were anxious to develop new members, and 
Abbey Ward was appointed reader of the 
scrap-book which contained original papers. 

There was a pretentious article in which 
occurred the words ‘‘nomadic as an Arab.’’ 
Abby read in a clear voice : ‘* Rheumatic as a 
crab,’’ and went on unconscious of any mistake. 


A noted Boston preacher made a southern 
trip during one winter. He was spending a 
Sunday in a city of Georgia, and in the evening 
went to a church of colored people. He heard 
the negro pastor preach from the text as he 
rendered it: ‘*Ye must be borned again.”’ 
After the sermon, much to the Boston minister’ s 
surprise, the colored minister said : ‘* We have 
with us the noted great man from Boston,”’ 
calling the Docor’s name. ‘* Now I want him 
to talk to you.”” 


So Dr. -—— rose and tried to impress upon 
the people the truth preached by their own 
pastor. Then he told them that after the new 
birth they had safe rules for their lives in the 
ten commandments, and spoke plainly to them 
about the commandments. As soon as he 
stopped speaking, the colored minister again 
addressed the audience: ‘Our white brudder 
has been telling you just what I have allus been 
teaching you. Now will you mind what he 
has said; or are you going on with your break- 
ing the commandments? Are you going right 
on with your stealing and lying and your 
adulterating ?”” 


TO HER 


66 LI for love and the world well lost! *’ 
A Rather let this be my decree; 
** All for love and the world well won ! 
For, dear, thou art all the world to me !”’ 


Sweet, but tell me thou’lt take my love, 

And I and my life and my love are thine, 

Bid me lay all I possess at thy feet, 

Then, truly, ** the world, the world is mine! *” 
Mary Willard. 
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PARIS ECHOES 


O* crépe de chines are in high favor, 


because of their soft, lustrous beauty 

and their clinging qualities, so valued 
now that our upper skirts are modeled to our 
figures. But to give that spread-out fulness 
at the bottom, which crépe refuses to do, they 
are flounced from the knee down, in Spanish or 
other models, with silk nets, lace flouncings, or 
any suitable transparent material that will ripple 
as it should. It is found that the very same 
shade of any color will vary so much between 
flounce and the crépe, by reason of the differ- 
ent texture, that by lining the crépe de chine 
with the right colored taffeta—and that is a 
matter of experiment—the crépe is thus brought 
into harmony with the flounce. These de- 
tails are given to prove what skill is shown by 
the best gown-makers everywhere and how 
exacting is the present scheme of color 
harmony. 

The débutante’s earliest lesson is learning 
the value of beautiful gowns and appreciat- 
ing the fact that the season would be a dull 
affair without them, and she, with the rest, a 
failure. 

A pale = silver-gray ladies’-cloth _ skirt, 
trimmed with three bias bands of cloth round- 
ing up on the left in front, and stitched on one 
side, a Paris model, looked very pretty 
indeed, with a red sash tied in the back having 
long ends of the same red silk as in the collar 
lining,.and quilled around both edges with red 
crépe gauze. A handsome chinchilla cape 
plentifully gored into ruffles, with a very high 
collar and long enough to protect the upper 
arms, having wide revers in front, and lined 
with white satin, proved a charming addition 
with its muff to match. 

Mention must be made of one of these pretty 
gowns, which the hostess wore at her informal 
luncheon and looked so well in. The ma- 
terial of frock was the finest of pale gray- 
blue cachemire. The skirt was trimmed with 
a double group of three bands of Persian satin 
with waved edges, and a brilliant red silk cord 
finishing them. The cachemire bodice was 
round and glove-fitting, having a narrow 
opening from neck to bust, which was filled in 
with a bit of antique lace. The waved bands 
of Persian satin were cut to fit the figure, as 
they had been for the skirt, so that they lay as 
flat as if they were woven in. Four rows 
reached from belt to bust in front and five rows 
were fitted to the back. An exquisite lingerie 
collar having square ends falling each side of 
the chemisette formed a square in the back 
and a lace frilling finished the collar band. 
Narrow red velvet ribbon ending in bows and 
steel buckles, crossed from side to side over 
the chemisette opening ; this a very telling bit of 
color. Leg-o’-mutton sleeves, close fitting, 
were trimmed at the top by three of these 
waved bands and the lower arm by three more 
somewhat narrower and in gauntlet lines. Then 
came a deep gauntlet lingerie cuff matching the 
collar so that the whole effect was delightfully 
pretty. A small round carved moonstone 
brooch, set with diamonds and sapphires, held 
the lingerie collar band in its place and a string 
of pearls worn above. A gold chain jeweled 
with pearls and several superb rings, a gold fob 
slide on a white watered ribbon, the fob an- 
tique in design with a few odd trinkets, com- 
pletes the list of jewelry, more or less of which 
is worn at home under the present fashion reg- 
ulations. 
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{Continued from page iii) 

Long boas of woolverine, which is such an 
effective fur, cost $50. Fitch muffs are very 
smart and may be bought for $15. 

Baby lamb has been so fashionable this 
winter that it will certainly reappear next. 

The empire coat represented in the sketch 
is of baby lamb with a full and fluted collar 

ined with ermine, finished with a black satin 
bow and long ends down the back. Buttons 
of large turquoise surrounded with rhinestones 
and set in silver are arranged across the front, 
and give an effective touch of color. This 
harftisome coat is lined throughout with white 
satin, and may be bought for $275. 

A dressy cape or rather collar of Persian 
lamb has a standing collar of cerise velvet cut 
in tabs and edged with lierre lace, which 
also edges the fur collar all the way around 
and down the front where it is fastened at 
the throat with a knot of velvet, and a brooch 
of gilt coins set with coral malachite and 
rhinestones, The price of this garment is 
$45. 

‘The pretty mink cape represented is quite 
full and edged with a plaiting of brown chiffon 
over a pinked ruffle of turquoise blue silk. A 
turquoise blue brocade lines the cape and high 
fur collar, which is held up by a cravat of 
blue velvet caught down with rhinestone 
buttons ending in a bow in front. The muff 


to match is a very ruffled affair lined with 
turquoise blue brocade and ornamented on the 
top with a mink animal and large bow of 
This set cost $165. 


turquoise blue velvet. 
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RULES 

(1) The writer's full name and address must accom 
pany letters to Vogue, 

\2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify’ the reply. 

(3 Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with §1.co 
paid by correspondent. 

Sc many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary te number them for con- 
venie ce in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
juesticns numbered. and indexed in Vogue 


Office. 


1048. Etiquette of Reception and of 
Cards. To W.—(1)What is the proper 
way of accepting or declining an invitation sent 
on a visiting card ? 

(2) Is it ever in good form to send visiting 
cards in answer to invitation with regrets or 
acceptance written upon it ? 

(3) When making a formal call should 
the husband’s cards be sent with the 
wife’s to the hostess upon entering, or be left 
separately upon card receiver? 

(4) Do receptions and four o’clock teas 
require an after call ? 

(1) Invitations, except to an afternoon tea 
or reception, should not be sent on visiting 
cards, and if your invitation is to a tea or 
afternoon reception it does not require an 
answer if you intend to go; if not, send your 
cards on the day of the tea, If your invita- 
tion is for a luncheon, card party, or some- 
thing of that kind, send a note of acceptance 
or regret immediately on receipt of the 
invitation. 

(2) We do not consider it good form, but 
regrets to a wedding reception are sometimes 
sent in that manner. 

(3) Your hus>and’s cards should be sent 
with your own, not separately. 

(4) Afternoon receptions or teas do not 
require an after call. 


1049. Etiquette of a Series of Re- 
ceptions. To Veritas.—(1) A_ bachelor 
being invited to a series of afternoon recep- 
tions, should he go to one, two, or all? 
Should he send apologies if he finds himself 
unable to attend any ? 

(z) If he has been present at one or more 
of such receptions, is he expected to call af- 
terward on his hostess without special invi- 
tation ? 

(1) It is only necessary to attend one, but 
you may go to two or all if you wish. If 


you cannot go to any of them, send your 
cards to the hostess on the day of the last 
reception. 

(2) No. 


1050. Wearing of the Wedding 
Veil. To Elizabeth.—Will you kindly 
state the correct method of wearing a tulle 
bridal veil, manner of putting it on and dec- 
oration worn? Should the veil be removed 
from the face after the marriage ceremony, 
and if so, should this be a separate veil, or is 
the portion covering the face to be thrown 
back ? 

We think the most becoming wedding 
veils are of tulle, and they are usually worn 
off the face both in going to and returning 
from the altar. The most graceful veil is very 
long, reaching to the end of the skirt; and 
if you wish a veil over your face, a short extra 
piece is put on, which can be easily turned 
back when you wish. The hair is usual'y 
dressed 4 la pompadour at present, and the 
veil is fastened rather far back on the head 
with a spray of orange blossoms. The sim- 
pler a bridal dress is the prettier, and there- 
fore do not advise fastening the veil with a 
diamond spray or sunburst, as is often done. 

If you will kindly specify your questions in 
regard to your wedding, we shall be pleased 
to answer them. 

The arrangements of weddings vary very 
slightly, and we have answered wedding 
questions at length several times in Vogue. 


1051. Costume of Corded-Stripe 
Satin. To D.— Will Vogue kindly advise 
a constant reader how to have a gown of ma- 
terial hke enclosed sample appropriately made 
for church and calling, same to be worn by a 
woman of thirty-five years ? 

Advise a circular skirt, hung separately 
from the lining and untrimmed. The bod- 
ice made like lower left figure, Chapman 
models, Vogue, 6 Jan., page 13, trimmed 
with revers of turquoise blue shirred velvet. 
Omit the velvet bands, as your material is 
striped, and also the epaulettes; or model 
4769, Vogue 23 Dec., using turquoise blue 
velvet instead of black, and fine point de 
géne over white satin instead of Persian em- 
broidery. 


1052 Evening Dress. To B, Lead- 
ville.—I enclose 10 cents, for which please 
send me a copy of Vogue containing a de- 
scription of the proper cut for a dress coat. 
I had better mention that I am only five feet 
four, so it would not be sufficient if it simply 
gives the length for a man of medium hight. 
1 should also like to know whether a notched 
collar or a shawl collar is the proper thing, 
and whether it should be faced with silk or 
satin. If you cannot send me one of your 
issues that contains this information, would 
it be asking too much for you to write out 
for me the necessary details? I suppose you 
can readily understand it is very difficult at 
this part of the world to know what $s the 
correct thing in men’s attire. 

A man five feet four inches high should 
have a coat about thirty-eight inches long. 
The collar may be shawl or. notched—the 
latter is preferable. The lapels are faced 
with silk to the edges or to the buttonholes. 
The lapels that are faced to the edges are bet- 
ter. The collar should be of the same mate- 
rial as the coat. The lapels should not be 
faced with satin. 

About the most difficult thing Vogue has 
to do is to tell a man how to get an evening 
suit. It is not so much a question of the 
actual measurement as it is expression, If 
we tell you that the head men of some of 
the largest tailors in New York—that is to 
say, the first-class tailors—get very large sal- 
aries just for their ability to give expression 
to clothes, you will comprehend more readily 
than we could possibly be able to state in any 
other way how difficult this problem is. We 
might send you a tailor’s fashion plate, and 
it would give you no practical idea. You 
might follow the exact directions that we 
would give, and you might still get a dress 
suit that would be wholly unsatisfactory. It 
is for this expression that men pay high prices 
to tailors. The actual material and labor in 
a suit is certainly not worth $100, but to get 
clothes that have the proper style about them 
one has to go to an expert. 








We have published a great many drawings 
in Vogue that show how well-dressed men 
look, 

We presume also you do not wish to know 
the tailor’s instructions—that is to say, the 
exact measurements. In fact, they are quite 
useless to anyone who is not a tailor, and 
they are useless to any tailor unless he also is 
a master of the phase of clothes which we 
have properly called expression. 


1053. Evening Dress. To E. E. R.— 
(1) Flease describe this season’s dress suit in 
detail—if it may have silk to the edge of the 
notch collar, or should the silk only come to 
the buttonhole. 

(2) If an Inverness will be worn for even- 
ing dress, and if an ordinery dark blue melton 
of the Cheste:field pattern may be worn with 
dress suit, 

(3) If the Inverness should be the proper 
overcoat for evening wear, is it preferable to 
wear an opera hat, or the ordinary high hat? 

(4) Will evening gloves have plain white 
or black stitching on the backs? And may 
they be worn going to theatre or elsewhere 
when not in carriage, but in cars or on 
foot ? 

(5) Please say if dress waistcoat should be 
s ngle or double-breasted. If the latter, how 
many buttons should it have, four or six? 
What material should it be made of ? 

(6) Am I correct in maintaining that in 
the summer time, when the evenings are 
very warm, it is not necessary to wear an 
overcoat with evening dress—regulation, not 
dinner coat? A friend of mine insists that 
it is never correct to go out in evening togs 
without an overcoat. 

(1) The silk may come to the edge of the 
collar, or to the button holes. The best 
model is the silk to edge lapels of the notched 
variety with collar of same material as coat. 

(2) The Inverness is the proper coat to 
wear with full dress. There is nothing that 
can be substituted for it. 

(3) The opera or crush hat is best for even- 
ing wear. It 1s convenient and it is correct, 

(4) Gloves should have plain white stitch- 
ing on back. When in evening dress, be it 
in the theatre, carriage, car or street you wear 
evening gloves. They come in various 
weights, so you need not fear discomfiture. 

(5) Waistcoats should be single-breasted if 
cloth and double-breasted if white. If white, 
three buttons are placed in each row. Single- 
breasted waistcoats are always of the same 
material as the coat. Double-breasted waist- 
coats are made of Marseilles. 

(6) Weather has nothing to do with the 
proprieties of evening dress. No matter how 
warm it may be you should not appear in the 
street in full dress unless you have on an 
overcoat. In summer, however, dinner-coats 
are continually worn on the street without top 
coats. Yourfriend is right. A man in full 
evening dress is in house attire. Per contra, 
would you walk the streets in a smoking- 
jacket? 


A SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 


‘| “He architect, writes Mr. M. H. 
Baillie Scott, in a recent number of 
The Studio, who tries to attain the 

true domestic quality in his work, that feeling 
of home which is so rarely to be found in 
mudern houses, finds a peculiar pleasure in 
designing a small house, because it affords 
him so many opportunities of realizing his 
ideal in this respect. 

The sterner qualities which are generally 
associated with the public building, the gor- 
geousness and splendor which are connected 
with—in Mr. Chadband’s phrase—‘‘ the 
mansions of the rich and great,’’ are here 
exchanged for that tenderness and affection- 
ateness of treatment which constitute the 
charm of a small house. 

And then, if we consider the matter in a 
more practical way, there are so many 
problems which become more difficult, and 








therefore more interesting, under the restric- 
tions imposed by a limited space and a limited 
purse. 

Perhaps one of the most important of these 
is the due relation in the house of the family 
rooms and the servants’ rooms. 

Under ordinary conditions of modern life 
these two separate communities must be ac- 
commodated under the same roof with due 
regard for the privacy and comfort of each, 
and so the kitchen and servants’ rooms must 
be placed in such relation to the family 
sitting-rooms as to insure isolation and con- 
venience of service. And in this connection 
it is not enough to consider the position of 
the rooms alone, but it is equally important 
that the various routes taken by the family 
and the servants should become an object of 
study, and should be kept as distinct as possi- 
ble. The study of routes indeed forms one 
of the most essential features in planning a 
house, and as a rule there are four different 
routes to be considered—the servants, the 
visitors, the adults of the family, and the 
children. 

In the small house we illustrate elsewhere, a 
complete isolation of routes becomes impossi- 
ble, but a reference to the plan will show 
how far this question has been found capable 
of treatment under the circumstances. The 
serving-room isolates the kitchen from the 
rest of the house, the serving-door obviates 
the necessity for carrying dishes through the 
hall, while the small servants’ staircase also 
adds to the privacy of the hall. 

The relative position of the kitchen and 
servants’ rooms also sufficiently prevents the 
passage of sound, while the thorough ventila- 
tion of the kitchen by a shaft carried up at 
the side of the flue, as well as the absence of 
direct communication with the tamily rooms, 
will prevent that permeation of the smell of 
cooking which is often only too noticeable 
in a small house. 

To pass on to another practical considera- 
tion—the saving of labor—it may be pointed 
out that not only is this helped by the com- 
pact form of the house and the relative posi- 
tion of the rooms, but it is still further kept 
in view in the finishing and furnishing. In 
the average house the introduction of much 
furniture becomes almost a necessity in onder 
to distract the eye from the bare and unin- 
viting appearance of the rooms, and the chief 
effort of the decorator is concentrated upon an 
heroic attempt to cloak their abounding 
ugliness. 

But the artistic house with its well-propor- 
tioned rooms and simple fitments will be 
found to need only such furniture as is actually 
required for use. And so all those devotions 
to the fetish of the furnished, but uninhabit- 
able room, which find their expression in 
days severely set apart for the polishing and 
dusting of things which merely cumber the 
too-limited floor space of a small room, all 
that cleaning of cabinets, chairs, and knick- 
knacks of all descriptions, becomes unneces- 
sary. The useless and trumpery rubbish 
which one finds in almost every house is re- 
placed by furnishings few and choice. And 
so we gain not only freedom from useless fur- 
niture, but what is perhaps more important 
still in a small house—elbow room. This 
leads us to the consideration of this important 
subject; which is still another of the practical 
considerations involved in planning a small 
house. 

In turning now to the more special con- 
sideration of the house illustrated, it may be 
well to remark at the outset that it is not 
proposed to give a definite recipe suggestive 
of the cookery-book for the treatment of 
each room, but some few remarks only will 
be made on possible decorative schemes. In 
the drawing room, for instance, thtre may be 
a choice between a glowing warmth cf tone 
or a dainty coolness of treatment. If the 
former is chosen, we may start with a golden 
yellow or orange wall-paper, glowing and 
palpitating with rich color, The woodwork 
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may be painted a yellowish-white, and the 
furniture generally also warm white. The 
same tones of yellow and orange may be re- 
peated through the room in curtains, cush- 
ions, and other materials, and then the gen- 
eral tone may be broken with some single 
piece of furniture in green stained oak. Cop 
per may be introduced in the form of sconces 
or plaques to help and vary the scheme, and 
the floor a warm Oriental ca:pet may be sur- 
rounded with green felt. 

Or again, suppose a cooler scheme is chosen, 
white again may be used for the woodwork, 
the walls covered with a greenish blue paper, 
aud the whole room treated in subtle tones of 
bluish-green and greenish-blue, running into 
purples with white, anda few touches of 
orange in copper or pottery. 

The final effect of such a scheme will de- 
pend first on the clearly defined conception, 
and then on the patient choosing of every 
detail to form a part of the original idea. 

Taking the front door now as a natural 
starting-point for a consideration of the house, 
one is greeted on the threshold by that es- 
sentially modern requirement, a bicycle-room, 
which will also supply a resting place for 
coats and hats. To the right is the inner 
partly glazed door to the hall, which is lighted 
by a row of mullioned panes with a broad 
window-seat. The sketch shows the corner 
fireplace with its brick arch and two shelves 
and the staircase, which is treated in a simple 
and cottage-like style. 

As will be seen on referring to the plan, 
nearly the whole of the wall space in this is 
comprised in the sliding partitions to the din- 
ing room and drawing room, and the doors 
to porch and serving room. The effect will 
thus be that of a paneled room and it will be 
a matter of individual taste as to how this 
paneling should be treated. It may be low- 
toned fumigated oak or stained pine, or it 
may be green stained or painted white. 

In the sketch the low-toned treatment is 
suggested, and above the dark wood a frieze 
of plain creamy plaster. Here, if funds al- 
low, a modeled frieze in white would be a 
pleasing addition or a broad and simple sten- 
cil pattern. 

The furnishing of this hall is shown almost 
entirely in the sketch, 

A little writing-table at the side of the 
fireplace and another small table at the side 
of the drawing room door, with a chair anda 
small stool at the fireside, a copper candle 
sconce over the writing-table, a simple 
wooden clock on the mantelpiece (instead of 
the usual handsome marble timepiece), a few 
rugs on the floor, a copper coal scuttle, and 
fire irons in wrought iron and copper hanging 
in a row at the side of the fire. This is the 
inventory of the furniture. 

In the dining room the must striking 
feature is the inglenook in the corner with 
its red brick back, Dutch tiles, and copper 
hood, and its wide brick hearth. 

The table is of solid construction and as 
narrow as may be, the chairs rush-bottomed, 
and the sideboard of the dresser kind. The 
walls are hung with low-toned stenciled can- 
vas, and on this a few pictures are carefully 
placed—pictures, not framed, mounted and 
glazed in the usual conventional way, but 
possessing the same qualities of breadth and 
simplicity which have been aimed at 
throughout. 
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SOME MISINFORMATION AS TO TUXEDOS, STUDS 
AND WAISTCOATS—A WORD IN FAVOR OF 
TAILOR BILL PAYING—A SKATING 
OUTFIT—NEW MODEL FROCKS 


—IN PRAISE OF THE 
WHITE SHIRT 


Was surprised at the peculiar information 
that one of the great dailies gave a cor- 
respondent who sought enlightenment 

on matters pertaining to correct dress. The 
answer was to the effect that it is proper to 
wear a black tie with evening dress, and that 
one could ‘* wear other than gold studs, gold 
cuff- buttons and a black vest.*” But that is 
not all. The correspondent asks: ‘* Should 
tuds be large or small ?’’ The answer is : 
§ Not too large and not too small"’ (wee 





middlings, I suppose). Further on, in reply 
to how many studs he should wear, he 1s 
told ‘*one, two or three.’” I wonder why 
he was not told to wear four, five or six? 
But the greatest of all the blunders made by 
the reporter who handled the correspondent’s 
letter is the answer to this question: ‘* May 
a Tuxedo be worn with white tie, studs, vest, 
etc.?”? A. ** The Tuxedo coat is essentially 
undress or neglige. It was invented for the 
country or for the summer, where or when 
men desire some degree of relief from the 
old-time severity of evening dress without 
abandoning wholly its festal character. The 
rules for other things in combination with 
the Tuxedo coat are comparatively loose. ”’ 

Imagine any man wearing a dinner jacket 
with a white tie and white waistcoat, etc. ! 

I wish now to broach a delicate subject. 
A ‘*word’’ to those who are in the habit 
of permitting their tatlor’s bills to stand un- 
paid for months. A tailor buys his cloth on 
regular datings, That is, he settles at thirty, 
sixty, or ninety days, or else for cash on de- 
livery, In order to have money enough to 
do this he must charge a great deal more for 
a suit that is to be put on the bill than he 
would have to charge for it if it were to be 
settled for in thirty days. This is ordinary 
business necessity, but the fellow who never 
pays ts being clothed by you and me. We 
pay the bills of the beats—indirectly, to be 
sure, but nevertheless surely. Every suit not 
paid for by the man that ordered it and wore 
it out is paid for out of the profits made on 
the men who do pay. 

I have been looking over the new things 
for skating and I have selected a new pair of 
knickers. They are made ofa fine heavy 
Scotch cloth of a subdued heather tone with 
an almost invisible over-plaid effect. They 
are cut rather loose above the knee and close 
under the knee with five buttons. The ex- 
tension is of the same material as the knickers. 
The stockings are hand knit of heather mix- 
ture, solid legs. The tops match the leg, the 
only ornamentation being an open plaid in 
very quiet colors, 

The bright tartan top hose has become so 
popular that I selected the new and plain ef- 
fects. My waistcoat is made of a fancy tat- 
tersalls with plaided design and my coat is a 
fine beaver double-breasted sack, closing with 
three large bone buttons. A hunting stock 
or collar and ascot and a golf cap complete 
the outfit. I cannot say that I like to see 
men wear spats when skating. Certainly one 
dees not fear briar bushes or mud on the 
ice. Spats are for rough cross country work 
and that is why the golf player uses them. 

In our more formal attire we are making 
some rather pleasing changes. For day wear 
I like the new frocks immensely. These 
coats are cut with the great broad shoulders 
and the tight-fitting body. The lapels are 
fairly large and are cut ina peculiar curve, 
which improves their set when the coat is 


not buttoned. The skirts are moderately 
full and fall tothe knee. With the coat I 
like the double-breasted waistcoat of the 


same material. I feelthat the fancy waistcoat 
has been abused by being cheapened. It is 
now the most popular article in the stock of 
the clothiers. And then, we cannot afford 
to be frivolous in our formal attire. That 
comfortable feeling, which is only begotten by 
an assurance of correct attire, was always lack- 
ing when the question of plain or fancy waist- 
coat was in abeyance. If one wear the plain 
waistcoat, he can feel that he has taken the 
conservative course. It is still proper to wear 
fancy worsted trousers with the frock coat. 
But this is one of those fortunate combinations 
which is fit as well as economical. It is 
popular for the same reason that the white 
collar on thecolored shirt is popular—because 
it is fair to look upon and durable. While 
on formal day dress I must say a word about 
the shirt. Colored ones have been popular for 
the last three or four years. Their popularity 
has increased to such an extent that haber- 
dashers as well as shirt tailors have been com- 
pelled to import styles that could not be copied 
in cheap goods. This insures confined effects 
in all high class shirtings. But these effects 
are in colors that cannot be confined, and 
therefore the general effect becomes tiresome. 

For that reason, and also because the col- 
ored shirts suggest negligé, I prefer white 
shirts for all formal occasions, 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS 
ON PAGE 43 


Ower Ficure.—Street costume of gray 
L cloth. Bodice front of olive silk 
covered with écru lace. Revers and 
epaulettes of olive silk with pearl embroidery. 
Insertions of lace on sleeves and skirt. 

Urrer cert ricure.—Shoulder cape of 
seal and chinchilla trimmed with light accor- 
dion-plaited chiffon, silk bows and skunk 
tails, muff to correspond. 

Upper riGHT Fricure.—Visiting gown of 
green cloth. Blouse effect of silk. Revers of 
broad tails. Tabs and skirt trimmed with 
cloth straps. 


EVENING DRESS 


The illustration in this issue, under the 
title Evening Dress, has been prepared 
with great care in response toa number of 
inguinies as to what is the correct even- 
ing dress, The artist, Mr. Gilbert, has 
not attempted to make a tailor’s fashion 
plate, but rather to give the expression in his 
drawing that a well-dressed menshould have. 
Still the drawing is correct in all respects, and 
details will be found in the answers to the 
question also found in this issue. Of course 
this is not the only style of evening dress that 
well-dressed men wear, but it is standard and 
correct in every respect. In regard to the 
collar there isa difference of opinion; several 
men prominent as cotillon leaders have worn 
this winter a velvet collar, the silk facing of 
the lapel ending at the notch. 

The tie is sometimes more butterfly in 
form than shown in the drawing. 

Intentionally the dinner coat, often ca!led 
the Tuxedo, has not been included in this 
issue. The dinner coat is in fact not strictly 
for dress occasions, and its limitations in re- 
gard to appropriateness to the occasion and its 
general character will be treated fully in a sub- 
sequent issue of Vogue. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS 


Fig. 4810—Street costume of brown vel- 
veteen, The skirt opens down the left side 
and shows a narrow bit of petticoat which is 
of the same material. The waist is tight 
fitting with a shoulder cape ending in revers. 
Down the front is a stitched box plait which 
is separate from the bodice and is trimmed 
with little gold cords and buttons ; under this 
is a jabot of Jace. From under the revers 
comes a box plait on either side which ex- 
tends below the girdle; there are little tabs 
inside these which are trimmed with buttons 
and braid ana look like a waistcoat. 

Fig. 4811—Royal blue carriage gown. 
Cloth skirt with apron front simulated in 
chenille. Bodice of white, tucked mous- 
seline de soie with an over-bodice cut square 
of cream satin covered with a lattice work of 
black chenille and embroidered dots; outlining 
this bodice is a blue velvet jetted band which 
comes to a point at the waist line; on the 
shoultlers are large rosettes of blue velvet. 
The lining should be of cream taffeta with 
three full fiills of yellow lace at the bottom of 
the skirt. ; 

Fig. 4816—Opera wrap of corn-color 
brocade. A Marie Stuart collar of embroid- 
ered velvet is edged with feather trimming 
in same shade. The round shoulder cape is 
of brocade, trimmed with a wider feather 
trimming. Full sleeves, caught in with 
three rows of shirring, then a round flaring 
cuff edged with feather trimming. 

Fig. 4829—Blouse of pale-blue chiffon 
accordion-plaited, with a yoke of coarse yellow 
lace and a deep girdle of the same, plaited 
in to a narrow light-blue satin belt. The 
sleeves are shirred and long, with deep 
jockeys of the lace. 

Fig. 4833—Very smart fall toilette of 
white French taffeta appliquéd with black 
chantilly lace. The lace in the skirt is 
introduced in squares. The entire bodice 
is covered with the lace design. About the 
waist is worn an accordion-plaited scarf of 
black silk gauze, which ties in a bow 
in the front, and hangs to the bottom of 
the skirt. One shoulder cap is made of 
white mirror velvet caught with an emerald 
ornament, and the other shoulder has a 
bunch of black ostrich feathers. The lining 
is of emerald green taffeta and shows through 
the lace, 


vi 





Fig. 4837—Pale blue silk gown for a little 
girl of four years. The model is full from 
the shoulders down, and shirred in three rows 
across the front, with square revers of lace 
edged with a narrow plissé. The back is fin- 
ished with a sailor collar. The sleeves are 
gathered at the hand, finished with a little 
ruffle. 

Fig. 4838—Shirt waist of flannel, nun’s 
veiling or wash material, gathered in the 
shoulder seams. Two box plaits which meet in 
front are trimmed on the edge with small but- 
tons. The sleeves are gathered into a long, 
narrow cuff. 

Fig. 4839—Luncheon gown of blue gray 
beige cloth. The upper half of the bodice is 
composed of tucks. Broad lace revers bor- 
dered with narrow bands of seal and ermine 
extend back far over the shoulders, and are 
finished with a narrow plissé of turquoise taf- 
feta. The chemisette and collar are of tur- 
quoise silk gauze. Down the front and 
around the frill of the bodice the ermine and 
turquoise plissé are used, Small turquoise 
buttons are put on in groups of three, The 
sleeves are tucked with a deep pointed cuff of 
the lace reaching far up the arm, and are fin. 
ished with a flare cuff edged with ermine and 
the turquoise plissé. The skirt has a wide 
box plait down the front, five tucks the same 
as the bodice reach below the hips on the 
sides. The back is one narrow box plait. 
Half a yard below the tucks comes a second 
group. The cut of the skirt is glove-fitting 
over the hips, and flaring a great deal at the 
bottom. 

Fig. 4843—Dressing jacket of checked 
grosgrain silk ; the check isa satin line of 
pale yellow. A deep turn-over, collar, which 
is embroidered on the edge with yellow silk 
scallops, is trimmed with a deep frill of soft 
lace. The jacket is cut in two pieces—back 
and front. The back comes just below the 
waist line and the front gathers up and is 
caught at the opening of the throat witha 
long jabot of y:llow chiffon and lace; em- 
broidered scallops and lace are used around the 
jacket. 

Fig. 4844—Bath robe of La France rose- 
pink, lined with pale blue. A deep hood 
with turned over tabs is finished with little 
plaited ruffles of blue India silk. Deep cuffs 
which fold back are also trimmed in the 
same way. A heavy silk one is used for a 
girdle. 








Those who look for the arrival of 


Vogue regularly every week, should sub- 
scribe for it in advance, either directly to 
the head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, or through a newsdealer. Only 
enough copies to cover actual demands 
are supplied to newstands, and copies 
are often unobtainable. Subscribing re- 
moves this contingency. 


Communications must be signed with 
the name and address of the sender. No 
others will receive consideration with a 
view to publication. 
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The Government Tests show Royal 
superior to all others. 
Leavening gas, no yeast germs. 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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A. SIMONSON 
933 B’way, 2ist and 22d Sts. 
My very latest 






production in the 
art of hairdressing, 
is 


which particu- 





larly well adapted | 
for the 






and full-dress occasions, is the coiffure 


PAPILLON 


which is now on exhibition. The necessary or- 
naments, in conjunction with the new coiffure, 
produce a magnificent effect. Tel. 2501-18th St. 


A. SIMONSON, 
933 BROADWAY, 21ST. AND 22D STS. 
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buys only the best. When in the market for 


ing its order. 
Since 1890 the Government has purchased 
MASON & HAMLIN 
ORGANS and PIANOS 
exclusively for the equipment of its Indian 
schools as well as for the ships of the ** White 


Squadron,”’ 


Masons; Hamlin 





Boston, New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 





merchandise it obtains samples and submits 
them to rigid expert examination before plac- | 


MLLE. ‘ZAUN, 
IMPORTER, 


Now AT 


15 West 30th St. 
Reception, 


Evening Gowns. 








Street and 


| Calling Costumes. 


Coats and 


Wraps. 








‘Who Has the Oldest 


‘Sewing 
Machine ? 





A new “Singer” given 
in exchange for it. 











We will give one hundred latest improved Singer Sewing Machines 
in even exchange for an equal number of the oldest sewing machines of 


any make, now in family use. 


Awards to be decided from applications 


sent to us before March 1, 1898. The new machines will be delivered with- 


in 30 days thereafter. 


All you have to do is /o send this information on og Poy card : (1) your name; 


(2) location of your residence ; (3) post-office address ; 
5) its factory number ; (6) length of time i . use ; 
e nd details in this exact order on a posta’ 


(4) name of your machine: 
(7) paper in which you saw this. 
I card — don't senda letier—and put 


nothing else on the postal card but the information desired. 


This is no guessing contest requiring a payment, 
If you own an old sewing machine, 


or a personal service of any sort. 


a subscription, 


you have only to send the requisite information in order to compete for a 


prize worth having. 


It costs absolutely nothing but a postal card, which 


may bring to your door the best sewing machine in the world in exchange 


for your old one, 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 


P. O. Box 1814, New York City. 





Buy of 
the 
MAKER 
and save 
loney. 
Alaska Seal Jackets, very latest style to 
order 175 
Alaska Seal Capes, full circle, 27 inches 
oy’ 150 
Leipsic yed Persian Lamb Capes, 24 
inches long 100 
Leipsic Dyed Persian Lamb Jackets, 
26incheslong . 125 


All our Garmenrs are renowned for Style, Fit and 
Workmanship. Reliable goods and warranted. 


SIEDE FUR CO. 
34th St, between Fifth Ave., and B’way, N.Y. 
Seal Garments Redyed and Made Over 
Reasonably. 


Established 1851 Send for Catalogue 


New Ideas in Cotillon 
Favors. »% Miniature 
Furniture Patterns. 


These patterns ; rinted in beautiful 
designs on sisk, linen, and other fine 
fabrics to be used as favors, pin 
cushions and ornaments. sold by 
leading dry goods stores and fancy 
goods stores. 

Special price list sent upon appii 
cation to the 


Palmer M’f’g Co., 


43 Leonard St., N. Y. City. 








THE IDEAL 





Packer’s Tar Soap 


CLEANSER, 


ANTISEPTIC, SOOTHING, EMOLLIENT. 


It cleanses gratefully, removes all odors, wards off contagious diseases, 
and allays irritated skin. 


“A Luxury for Bathing and Shampooing”’ 


— Medical Standard 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


| 

| A Home Product which Amer- 

icans are Especially 
Proud of. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 








GREAT WESTERN 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 


preference to foreign 


vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New York, « 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 





PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 


PERSONALLY- 
CONDUCTED 


SPECIAL TRAINS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT. 


CALIFORNIA 


January ‘27, $30. February 16 (Mardi Gras Tour,) 
$335. March 10, $210; one way, §rs50. 


FLORIDA 


January 25, Feb’y 8, Feb'y 22, March 8, Rate, $50 


Also Tours to Washington Old 








Point Comfort & Richmond. 
For Itineraries and full information apply to 
Ticket Agents; Tourist Agent, 11 Broadway, 
New York; or address GEO, W. BOYD. Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, kk St. Station, Phila. 
J. B. HUTCHINSON, j). R. WOOD, 
General Manager. Gen'l Pass Agent. 











A little 
telephoning 
Saves much 
traveling. 


24,500 


Telephones in actual use in 
the Borough of Manhattan, 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 


CONTRACT OFFICES 
18 Cortlandt, 15 Dey, 952 Broadway, 
115 W. 38th 
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Bills, Rendered Monthly 
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Dear Sirs: 


Enclosed is a letter we have received 


from Miss Julie Opp, which doubtless will interest 


Very Truly Yours 


ASO Ue 
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